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| been lamentable. 


| well draw a sigh of gratitude. 


TO-DAY. | 


| 
During the week there has passed over the world the | 


The embarrass- 
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| and applaud the hero of the strange history who recites his 


Mr. Stanley holds a uniqueand very enviable 


position in the estimation of the people of this day and 


| shadow of financial disaster in more portentous form | ¢specially of this country. 
than has been known for many years. 

|ment ofthe great London banking house of Baring | 
Rusiness Communications should be addressed. | Brothers, which was announced lsst Saturday, had its | 0n Wednesday was made interesting not only by the 
| instantaneous effect in both hemispheres, and but for the | delivery of the annual address, but by the discussion 
ention the P. O. to which their | prompt measures taken for relief the result must have | Which took place concerning the site of Norumbega. 
It is thought that the danger is now | Much ridicule of Prof. Hosford’s theories has been 
| past, and with so little injury that the world at large may | ™ade, both publicly and privately, even by intelligent 
The incident is one of | men who ought to realize the value of such laborious 
| the most remarkable in recent financial history, not only investigations. In the pursuit of evidence upon certain 
|as regards the magnitude of the interests involved and | points, Prof. Hosford has discovered certain facts, and 
TORS.—Rejected MSS. will be returned | the high standing of the embarrassed house, but in the | Upon these facts he has built his own theory. The true 


The meeting of the Historical Society of Watertown 


promptness with which the great money interests com- | historical or scientific value of the work lies primarily 


bingd to give support and save themselves while saving | in the Information collected. 


others. As the Paris Siécle says, it was not a financial 
idyl, an exhibition of sentimental good will, which 
brought the Bank of England to the support of the Bar- 
ings, the Bank of Franceto the support of thatof England, 
and the Scotch banks and the other great London houses 
to the signature of the guarantee agreement. It was 
purely a business consideration. But it averted a panic 
whose devastation would have been world wide. 





The introduction of stereopticon views 


of Wednesday evening. 


speaker urged better acquaintance with it, even to the 
point of hinting at annexation. But southward is not 
the direction in which the star of empire takes its way in 
this generation. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Boston Society 
of Civil Eugineers, which was held on Wednesday even- 
ing at the American House, the subject of discussion was 
‘‘Roads and Road-making,” the principal speaker being 
Prof. C. F. Allen, whose train of thought included not 
only construction and maintenance but, as well, legisla- 
tive control. Reference to the little considered features 
of drainage was made, and the technicalities of construc- 
tion were spoken of at length, the speaker urging the 
use of the best material ard work in the original plant. 
Other members of the society discussed the matter from 
their different points of view. There is much to be 


Boston. 


Since the discovery by Jenner of the efficacy of vacci- 


tuberculous consumption. 


piace in professional esteem, will rank in the public 
judgment as a less boon to the race than that which 
promises a specific protection against the ravages of this 
disease. The strictly scientific manner in which the 


increases the confidence in its value; and the conservative 
methods of the Professor himself, thé absence of all 
sensational features, together with the professional gen- 
erosity which regards the discovery, not as an invention 
to be secured for individual profit, but to be made free 
for the use of a]l mankind, mark it as notable. 





Mr. Henry M. Stanley is received on his lecture tcur 
with distinguished honors and with an interest which is 


the least worthy are so often the most sought. There is 


work which he has accomplished. 





M : 
ae an: 10:30 a.m. Rev. James{M. Pullman, D.D., 
‘wtlan Charities ander New Lights.” 









propagation of this discovery is conducted, moreover, | 


phenomenal in these days of flippant sensations, when | 


The theory may or may 
not be tenable—the more to Prof. Hosford’s credit if the 
latter—but the discovery and free publication of the 
facts gives to his efforts a standing and a value which no 
true scientist can afford to overlook. 





Dr. Teofilo Gay, in his lecture before the Harvard 
studénts on the subject of ‘Italy and the Triple 
Alliance,” declared that this agreement between Ger- 


|}many, Austria and Italy encourages the hope of a univer- 
added | sal peace. Let England become a fourth member, said 
4| interest to the discussion of Santo Domingo by Capt. | Dr. Gey, and the union will be so strong that it will be 
| Nathan Appleton at the Natural History Society meeting | sble to demand of all other nations that they lay down 
Possessing a thorough knowl- \their arms. This, indeed, would be a most desirable out- 
edge of the island, politically as well as economically, the | come of an alliance which now imposes upon its members 


the burden of maintaining enormous military and nayal 
armaments. 


It is not to be expected that a general Indian war will 
come out of the disturbances among the tribes of the 
Western States and Territories. Vast as are the wilder 
nesses in which they live—some of which, by grace of 
the present congress, have been raised to the condition of 
sovereign states ona par with Massachusetts—civiliza- 
tion and railroads have so surrounded them that the 
means of repression can be promptly applied. ‘This has 
been done, as a measure of precaution, by the massing of 
Onited States troops at the important points; and if 
religious fervor is turned into warlike channels it can 
only be as isolated outbreaks and not as a general upris- 
ing. The chief interest in this movement among the 
Indians attaches to its character as a sort of religious re- 





learned, or, at least, to be practised, in the way of scien- | vival, the advent of the Messiah of their race being 
tific road-making, and nowhere more than in the city of | annoanced, with all 


the fantastic expectations of a 


| millenium of barbarism to come. 
} 


| 


| ‘The past week has been distinguished by the discovery 


nation as a preventive of the disease of small pox, there | of twocomets and an asteroid. The first of these comets, 
has been nothing in the advance of medical research | with commendable celerity, has already been discussed, 
which has so appealed to popular consideration the world the orbit being published yesterday. It was discovered 
over as Prof. Koch’s modest announcement of the approx- | hy Prof. Zona at Palermo on Saturday last. Mr. W. W. 
imate result of his experiments in search of a cure for | Campbell of Ann Arbor, from observations taken almost 
It may be said that the dis- | at extremes of the earth, has determined the preliminary 
covery of anesthesia, while perhaps holding a higher! orbit, which shows that the comet has already passed its 


nearest point to the Sun, (July 20) and is now receding 
from us, growing gradually fainter. The second comet, 
discovered by Spitaler, has not been seen in this country. 





The endowment fund of $50,000, which the Ameri- 
can Librarians’ Association proposes to create for the 
| purpose of devoting its income to the publication of 
| books and phamphlets concerned with the developmen® 
| of library interests, makes a strong appeal to the gene- 
| rosity of bookish men of wealth. The men who make 
| our literature, the general writers hardly less than the 
| students in special lines, realize the advantage to be 
| gained by carrying out the scheme which the Librarians’ 
| Association has proposed. 

| 





The launch of the new armored cruiser Maine 


in this popular appreciation of Mr. Stanley a tribute to advances the navy of the United Ststes another step 
the character of the man distinct from interest in the | toward that degree of efficiency which is rendered neces- 
For it is no new | sary by the unprotected condition of our coast. 
story which he has to tell in his lectures, but the repe- | Maine isthe first vessel of her class added to our new 
tition of a tale that has been set forth in his own book | navy. She hoids a position midway between the light, 
and in numerous forms of publication: yet the lecture | unarmored cruisers seen in the ‘‘white squadron” and the 


The 


| halls are crowded to listen to his telling of it, and to see heavy battle-ships which are yet to be built. 
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THE LYCEUM SYSTEM. 

One sees in the newspapers a great deal of grief about 
the decline and loss of the lyceum system of former days. 
In the lament there is a good deal of suggestion as to 
what can be done in intelligent communities for the im- 
provement of the system of lecturing. I venture to 
doubt whether the change is exactly of the kind which is 
sometimes sur posed. 

I am old enough to go back in memory almost to the 
beginning of what is called the lyceum system in this 
neighborhood. Ithink that ameng the very first suc- 
cessful lectures of a quasi-popular character were those 
of the late Dr. Jacob Bigelow on botany. In the little 
town of Boston, which then numbered perhaps fifty 
thousand people, these lectures were attended by the 
most intelligent persons of the best society of the town. 
They were followed afterward by the lectures of Henry 
Ware on Palestine, and at about the same time Edward 
Everett delivered a course of lectures on Greece and 
Greek literature, having himself recently returned from 
travel in Greece. Now, all these courses of lectures 
were exactly on the sane basis as Mr. Royce’s recent lectures 
in Boston and New York, or as the lectures which Miss 
Woolson delivers on European affairs. That is to say, 
some speaker of intelligence, who knew what he was 
talking about, was asked by his friends to deliver lec- 
tures which were adapted to intelligent people; hedid so, 
and those people went to hear him. { do not see that 
there is any change in that regard in our present system. 

Out of the success of this system grew up what 
people called the Lyceum System. Partly underthe in- 
fluence of the great English Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, similar societies were formed in this 
country. There was one which took that very name in 
Boston, of which Daniel Webster was president and my 
father and Edward Everett were vice-presidents. It 
published some books which it hoped would be popular, 
and it arranged a course of weekly lectures in Boston. 
The Mercantile Library Association did the same thing. 
The Mechanics’ Apprentices’ Society did the same thing. 
In the country towns, notably in Concord, Worcester, 
and Northboro, gentlemen and ladies came 
together and made what they called lyceum societies; 
the principal business of these societies was to provide 
courses of lectures. The who wrote these 
lectures prepaned them precisely as Mr. Herford, Mr. 
Savage, Mr. Horton, Mr. Lyon, andI have prepared five 
Sunday evening lectures for the Channing Clab this 
winter. They prepared the lectures with the hope that 
they would help instruct or entertain the community, 
and they meant to take for that purpose the evenings 
which were not filled. The compensation which was 
given to a lecturer was the use of a carriage from his 
house to the place where he lectured, with the addition 
of tickets to the lecture for any members of his family. 
The money received by the sale of tickets to the lecture 
went for the payment of the hall, for advertising, and 
perhaps for the building up ofa library for the lyceum 
which had founded the enterprise. 

Now, this system has not all died out. It goes on to 
this day, as in the case of the Channing Club, or as in 
the case of a Saturday Club, where a body of ladies agree 
tomeet once a week, and ask their friends, ladies or 
gentlemen, to come and read them a “paper” or to give 
them a ‘‘talk” on some interesting subject. 

Out of the success of this system there grew the wish 
of men of wealth and intelligence to provide on a larger 
scale for the opportunity which had thus revealed itself. 
Mr. John Lowell in Boston, and similar benefactors of 
other cities, left large funds 10 provide courses of 
lectures, for which the lecturers were paid—in some 
instances handsomely paid. There grew up, therefore, 
much more careful systems of instruction than were 
possible under the old system. People as old as I am 
remember, in Boston, Dr. Walker’s lectures on natural 
theology, and the other courses with which the Lowell 
Lectures began. These were an advance on the old 
Lyceum system in so far as they brought much more 
careful courses than were readily accessible under the 
system where the lecturers were hardly compensated at 
all for the work which they did in the public service. 

In Boston this has resulted in another change which 
is partly to be regretted. The people of Boston, even the 
best people of Boston, have come to suppose that, from 

the nature of the case, a lecture is a thing for which 
money is not to be paid, any more than it is to be paid 
forasermon. And just as people would be disgusted if, 
when they came to Trinity Church or the Church of the 
Diciples on Sunday morning, they were asked to produce 
a ticket or to pay twenty-five cents at the door, the genu- 
ine Boston man is disgusted now when he ‘is asked to pay 
a quarter of a dollar or half a dollar to hear Dr. Glynn's 


inteligent 


persons 
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| wonderful lecture on ‘‘Equal Rights.” A generation of 
| free lectures in Boston has trained a body of people who 
| really think that they are to have their lectures for noth- 
\ing. You may have a queue of disappointed ticket-takers 
at the Lowell Institute, you may have the hall of the 
Lowell Institute filled, and the lecturer may be so easily 
flattered that he thinks this means that people want to 
{hear him. He shall hire Hawthorne Hall for a private 
course —and the yueue is nowhere and the people of Bos- 
ton pass by on the other side, and he does not sell a ticket 
excepting to his brothers and sisters. There is a good 
| side to this and a bad side to it. When Dr. Glynn comes 
along, with something to say which people really ought 
to hear, the great hall of the Tremont Temple is perhaps 
a quarter full. While the Lowell management has cer- 
tainly shown the broadest generosity in welcoming all 
sorts and conditions of speakers, still a very considerable 
line of public speakers, such as would have been heard 
under the old lyceum system, are heard in Boston no 
longer. 

On the other hand, there has come asystem of what 
is called ‘‘entertainments.” A young man in a country 
| college, who wants to pay bis bills, gets up, for the town 
jin which the college is, a ‘‘series of entertainments.” He 
| tries, as well as he can, that all classes of the little com- 
| munity shall be pleased. There shall be for the 
| scientific, music for the musical, and especially some 
people of reputation for those who would like to look 
juponalion. Really, if some bright fellow would get up 
| a lecture on legerdemain, with good illustrations in jug- 

gling, he would make a capital run in such courses. But 
| the public is very exacting about them. If the youngster 
who ‘“‘gets up the entertainment” is not very skilful, he 
| burns his fingers. 








science 


If it snows orif it rains, the public 
will not go. If, at the Secession, 
returned missionary who wearr the costume 
Buddhist priest, the public will go to hear him. So the 
managers of such entertainments are more and more 
eager with every vear that what they present shail be as 
sensational as possible. ‘‘Not licenshuous, but sensa- 
tional,” as & manager once took occasion to say to me. 

I should think that this was rather an addition tothe 
original lyceum system then a replacing of it. I should 
say that the number of courses of lectures which are now 
delivered to anybody who will come and hear them is 
larger than ever. I do not meet a professional friend of 
| experience or ability who does not tell me thatin the 
| vestry of his church he is delivering a course of lectures 
he has 
church is, in fact, now built with rooms for exactly such 


Second they have a 


of the 





}onsome subject which made his own. Every 
courses—such rooms as were unheard-of in the old days 
of the Old South, Brattle Street and Trinity. In fact, 
Dr. Ware and Dr. Bigelow found it difficult to obtain 
rooms in Boston suitable for the courses of lectures of 
which I have spoken. I am disposed to think that there 
are more lectures, conveying valuable information for 
people who wish to hear, than there ever were, and that 
the system of lecturing for the instruction of the general 
community goes farther than it ever did. 
Epwarp E. Hae. 
WORK OF 
ACADEMY. 


PRACTICAL THE NATIONAL 


When an important scientific body, like the National 
Academy of Sciences, holds a meeting, it effects good ip 
a variety of ways. It brings scientists from one section 


those who are at home, and in this way serves to dissemi- 
nate the most improved methods of research and the 
most advanced lines of thought, The meetings attract 
those of the intelligent public who aave interest in science, 
and they learn of the most recent discoveries from the 
lips of the discoverers themselves. 

But the body of the people may not see in these meet- 
ings the value and interest which are evident to those of 
scientific proclivities. The interests and the work of the 
National Academy are, nevertheless, of wide importance 
to intelligent citizens. Its national character, which fits 
it to deal with such problems as the classification of wool 
or the testing of sugar, problems which are of interest to 
every citizen, rich or poor, bespeaks some consideration. 
Its publications call for the approbation of skilled sclen- 
tists, while the semi-popular character of its meetings is 
by no means its least valuable quality. 

The papers presented at the session in this city last 
week were rather forbidding in title, and in some in- 
stances were not at all interesting to listen to, but their 
relation to the advancement of human knowledge is most 
important. Not a little was due to the side issues which 
were discussed either during the paper or at its conclu- 
| sion. Dr. Wolcott Gibbs, for instance, during the con- 
| sideration of certain oxides, the names of which are not 
| known to even the well informed man, announced that 
}even standard chemicals from well established chemical 
| works are often so impure as to be harmful or even dan- 

gerous if used in prescription work. This lack of purity, 
| this inequality of grade, is by no means news to photog- 
| Taphers ; for in the unevenness of emulsions and of 
‘developers they find constant sources of trouble; but that 





into contact with those of another, it affords an oppor- 
tunity for the visitors to view the work and collections of 
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‘many of our prescription chemicals are im 
of news and of direct interest to us all. 
| It isa little singular to have had t 
to public notice, through the unimpressiy, med 
j fiction. But whether Mr. Stevenson did o- did » My 
|the facts, the story of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyq. 
|the less worthy of consideration. The boo, a 
| chological and a scientific side. The former teaches i... 
one should not allow his immoral elements to a dow 
the good. While the other lesson is to ayoig the 
impure chemicals. It will be remembered tha: the i 
forming elixir contained a certain chemical. but the — 
inal lot of this baving been exhausted, no more : * 
found which would produce the same reactions and 
Hyde ascribed this to some inequality between th. ve v 
lots of chemicals. Dr. Gibbs seems to corrobor,. 
his own experience the fictitious thought of yyy, 
and in an authoritative manner calls attention to as 
which is attendant upon his technical and popals 
interesting investigations. 

Other papers presented were the direct CX Pressing 
abstruse scientific work; for instance, the disp FER, 
the chemical composition of oats. Nothing can ee 
uninteresting to listen to than a technical chem) a 
—not even one on mathematics, for the } 
which accompany the latter serve to give t} 
new field in which to find exercise, and so reliey, 
nevertheless, the dicsussion of oats is jm 
Nothing has been found in the vegetable world W ‘ 
an equal nutrition value for a certain class of y 
and it is interesting to know, first, wherein lie 
value; and, again, can the same value 
where for less money? 
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these, while hardly suitable for audiences of , Pr 
nature, are of sterling economic value, and var 
sentation before other men of chemical & wiedg 
arouses a spirit of investigation which the me reading 
of a published article might not excite. 

In the matter of electricity, little need be said. Ip uy 
electric age, with the rapid strides of progress py 
science, the extraordinary bearing of the smallest oni 


upon our comfort and advancement excites inter 
once even in comparatively technical discussion. Cons 
likewise are of popular interest and have always ty 
For ages they were hedged about with superstit 
| terly, they have been objects of scrutiny and stu 
mathematical laws which guide them in their orbits sea 
| solutely known, their physical conditions are jr t 
deepest mystery. Some of their puzzles are renurtsbis 

| they are bright, often brilliant, but at the same 
|} are so tenuous that the faintest star is noto 
| the most condensed part of the comet; they ar 
jin size, yet their weight is counted as nothing 
| puters; they are tenuous, yet their tails will shift throgg) 
| millions of miles in a single day without apparent d& 
ruption. 

| So when anything is discussed which 5 tee 
| domes to throw light upon any point with referesces 
their physics, that paper is at once of popular interns 

since it is among the problems of the comet and oft 
| variable star that physicists look for some solution of t 

mystery of our origin. 

In these and in many other ways, the National Act 
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jemy of Sciences identifies its interests with those oft 
| intelligent public of the country. 
SOME STORIES BY A DIPLOMAT 
Mr. Andrew Lang has just completed the life of & 


late Lord Iddesleigh, better known in this country anti 
England as Sir Stafford Northcote. Lord Iddesleigh ® 
a man much beloved in private life, and, if he had not & 
aggressive force which seems to be required for @ 
leader of a government in England, he was none the i 
an agreeable person among those who knew hin. ™ 
| book is fall of entertaining anecdotes. 
His relations with Disraeli were most intims,© 
| course, and the diary sometimes records curious coor 
sations with him. ‘He gave me a good deal of infers 
tion about editions,” writes Lord lddesleigh, ‘ani #* 
| which were rising in price. Giffard’s Ben Jousou 
| one which was going up wonderfully. We lameviei® 
| disuse of classical quotations in the House of Comm 
| He said he had at one time tried to revert to thea. ™ 
| the Speaker (Dennison) had asked him not. ‘Why’ * 
you think they don’t like it?’ ‘Oh, no! the Hous rine 
likes it; but you are making John Russell restless sods 
am afraid of his taking to it too. He gave us st * 
seven lines of Virgil the other night which had st 
smallest connection with his speech or with his sa) 
When the cable to Sebastopol was finished," Be 
midst of the Russian War, and the needle at that 0" 
quivered with its first message, the Englist ofies 
watching it were disgusted to find that the messszt ™ 


















aun order, from high authority, that they should “w= 
care of Dowd.” The phrase was for a time — 





It was not a bad illustration of the depth to Ww 
English bureau system can descend. 

Mr. Lang’s book gives a fanny illustration r 
same spirit in the detail which he gives of the #7 
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The eee Government sdagmahel © to the 
rs at Washington ‘that in the Treaty they 

dare adverbs between ‘to’ (the sign of the 
oat - a ithe verb. The purity of the English lan- 
jafnitive) #8 bly and courageously defended”; and the 
on es characteristic remark by Sir Stafford as 
ollowing : ye of the Home authorities: “If the 
ag or vs get repaired before we go, Heaven help 
agate able to respond to the American 
. ‘. question, ‘How do you do?’ without tele- 
p ononrt for instructions and being informed that 
ar fea Governet prefer our saying ‘Pretty well’ 


. Majest) . 
z aying ‘Not at all well.’” 


washingto2- 


Commissione 


to 
Ww 


otber 
We shall not be 


t 
w 


A LOST ( OLLEGE BUILDING. 


. title, “The Early College Buildings at 
* the writer communicated last spring to the 
a Antiquarian Society & paper which has recently 
viched in Part 3, Vol. VI., New of the 
=e of that Society. The main purpose of the | 
xs is to place on record, in such form as to be acces- 
; erested in the subject, certain informa- 
he Harvard College Archives relative to 
To facilitate the work of sub- 
of information among 
indicated by citation 
. and pains are taken to point out the work 

m sale rs in the same direction. 
be offered for the 


Series, 


those | 

ed from t 
building. 
n, the sources 


ouege 
t javestigatio 
sporaneous publications are 


need contribution of in- 


though 


lse 


rt go on this subject. Even that which is 
pa a modicum, yet it may not be amiss to state the 
led to the publication of this paper. 
writer was asked to give, 


San 


stances which 
Several years ago tle 


sof the Harvard Cl 
f the college buildings. 


ub in Francisco, a descriptive 
ant In the performance of 

act ) 

juty thas imposed upon him he found himself com- 

yh lack of information practically to omit all 


interesting structure 


the 
pelled throt 
reference to the 
the terms of this prescribed subject. 
jortunity was afforded him 
From notes made 
afterwards 
time 


most which came 


within Not long 
after this, an op 
ege Arc! 

he 


ia «6Cexamination # 


ives at the time of 


prepared 


the C 
t} several 
papers which ir due published either in the 
Proceedings of the Antiquarian Society or in 

ical Contributions issued by the 


were 
American 
Library of 
The most recent of these publications is 

the tile is given above. 
to build up a description of the first col- 
by means of the fragmentary 
Accounts, Inventories, 
urders of College Officials, 


references to 


and in brief descrip- 
by contemporary writers, 
blication until last spring, 
gained from other sources. 
having then become evident that the of the 
writer were exhausted and that he could only acquire ad- 
ditional knowledge by interesting others in the subject, 
the paper was made public at the Apuil meeting ofthe 
Antiquarian Society. In July, that portion of it whicb 
relates to the Indian College was, with slight changes of 
phraseology, published in The Magazine of American 
History, and in August the story of the hunt for matter 
relating to the first building was told to readers of the 
Avianticin a sketch entitled ‘‘A Search for a Lost Build- 
Still another paper on the same general topic was 
blished during the summer in the ‘‘Souvenir of Cam 
bridge,” a special illustrated edition of the Cambridge 
By these means the writer sought to bring the 

subject matter before as wide a public as possible. 


usions made was with- 
beld from pu 


m might be 


af 


rmati 


resources 


inoune. 


Itmay reasonably be expected that among the readers | 


{these several papers there will be 
lead them to the occasional examivation of the stores of | 
manuscripts on theshelves of our Antiquarian and Histori- 
cal Societies. It can hardly be that there is no allusion to the 
college in the correspondence between contemporaries of 
tue first building which has been there preserved. While 
itis evident that there is not much to hope for from the | 
farther search of records and publications, it is not im- 
Probable that an examination of this correspondence 
Would add something to the information concerning the 
id college. On so slender a prospect of snccess as this, 
uo individual is likely to be stimulated as to make an ex- 
vended search; yet if persons working in this fleld would 
dear the matter in mind and note down all references to 
the college, their ultimate collation might yield informa- 
on of value. 

Itwill readily be conjectured by those who have not 
read any of the above mentioned papers, that a descrip- 
Son gained in this manner can after all be bat a piece of 
patch-work ; nevertheless it can not be denied that with 
dota little more information an architect could place 
§pon paper a conjectural plan and elevation which would 
be approximately correct. It is astep towards acquaint- 
ice with the rudely constracted wooden building, to 
Se sure that the front was broken by a central tower or 
‘wrret which contained the staircase and which mast 
‘avebeen used as the main entrance to the hall. If we 
“id to that, a knowledge of the manner in which the 
interior was divided, of the approximate number of 
‘ms ineach story, of the uses to which they were 


at a din- | 


to examine | 


Statements of Room | 


in the hope that | 
It | 


some whose tastes | 


adie PORES and of the manner in which many of 
them were finished, it must be admitted that considerable 
information has been preserved concerning a building 
whose career of usefulness covered a period of less than 
forty years. 

The lack of tradition as to the site of the building is 
remarkable. Perhaps an explanation for this may be 
found in the general prevalence of knowledge that the 
present Harvard Hall was built exactly where its pre- 
decessor stood, a circumstance which has misled inquirers 
and caused them to overlook the fact that the first 
building was stillin existence when the construction of 
| the first Harvard Hall was begun. 
| While no writer has ventured to point out the partic- 

| ular spot where we might look for remains of the old 
| college, two sites for the Indian College are laid down in 
| the Harvard Book. Samuel Eliot in his chapter states 
| that it stood within the quadrangle near the north east 
;corner cf Gray, while William Henry Pettee in his 
| article on Matthews expresses the opinion that Matthews 
coversa portion of the spot where the Indian College 
| formerly stood. Mr. Eliot gives no reference in support 
lof his opinion, but itis probably based upon the con- 
| jectural site in the plan in Eliot’s History of Harvard 
Mr. Pettee refers for his authority toa paper 
in the New England Historic Genealogical Register for 
July, 1871, by Thomas C. Amory, in which the assertion 
is made that when thecellar of Matthews was excavated 
| **a of ancient wall unearthed, 
have been part” of the Indian College. 
knowledge of the 
led the person who preparec 
| to suggest a particular s 


College. 


line was supposed to 


We have no circumstances which 
the plan in Eliot’s History 
potas the probable site for this 
building; but the of the excavation for 
| the of Matthews it was probably based upon the 
existence of débris of some sort. If this be so, it may 
be that we have here a clue to the site of the first college 
| building. The spot is within the limits of the 
which the writer has stated that we ought, 
| ion, to look for remains of that building. 
President Eliot, in a letter to the writer, says that the 
}excavation of the cellar of Matthews did 
the foundations of any building. Bricks, 
|evidently of antiquity, and pieces of stone were 
| thrown up, but they were not in the form of a foundation 
| wall. It will be remembered by those who have followed 
| the history of the Indian College in the paper on the 
| college buildings, that the bricks in this bailding were 
|} sold to John Willett, who was employed to excavate the 
| cellar of the first Stoughton. Ifthe Indian College had 
| no cellar, then the conditioa of the débris described by 
Eliot substantially what Willett 
might have left behind bim when ke finished the work of 
tearing down the walls of the Indian College. 

Finally, it may be said that that while the evidence is 
| not of such a character as to determine positively the 
| site of either of these buildings, these is nothing in the 

suggestions put forth in the last two paragraphs, -incon- 
sistent with what we know upon this subject. 
ANDREW MCFARLAND Davis. 
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THE MEN OF THE ‘‘BOSTON MASSACRE.” 


Mr. William H. Whitmore, whose services have been 
distinguished in preserving memorials of the heroic age 
of Boston, when the men of Massachusetts were making 
| history for this continent and for the world, contributes 
|e notable paper to the usually dry and formal proceed- 
| ings of the City Council in his report, as Chairman of the 
| Record Commissioners, concerning the burial place of 
| the men who fell in that conflict with British troops 
known as the ‘‘Boston Massacre.” It having been pro- 
posed to erect a memorial in the form of a commemora- 

tive tablet at this spot, in addition to the column and 
| statuary onthe Common, Mr. Whitmore has definitely 
located the place of sepulture in the Granary Burying 
| Ground, in what was at that time the city tomb. Ex- 
| cavations show portions of the masonry of the tomb 
| still in position, although the remains of the victims 
placed there in 1770 were doubtless removed and scat- 
tered long before the soil covered the structure. 

It brings the events of those early days very close to 

| the present to read, in Mr. Whitmore’s report, that he 
| was aided in the identiffcation of the spot by the state- 
| ment of Colonel Joseph May, deceased in 1841, who him- 
| self saw the interment! Colonel May at that time was 4 
|boy of ten years attending the Public Latin School. 
| Thus by two generations only do we reach across the 
gap from the actual present to that part of our history 
which is already lapsing into astate of tradition. The 
importance of the work which fixes it as of record before 
isuch a lapse becomes complete cannot be too highly 
estimated. 

In this connection, Mr. Whitmore calls attention to a 
yet earlier victim of the political strife of that period, 
who was buried in the same tomb. The report tells the 
story thus: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


This was Christopher Snider (or Seider), a lad 11 or 
12 years old, who was killed Feb. 22, 1770, under the 
following circumstances: The merchants of Boston had 
generally agreed to cease the sale of English merchandise, 
| but a few Tories persisted. On the date mentioned, a 
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crowd collected in front of the store of an ecsilitnale 
dealer. One of his neighbors, Ebenezer Richardson, 
found fault and was driven into his house. (Hutchinson: 
ili. a? This man was an officer of the custom house, 
and had been an informer, and was therefore particularly 
obnoxious. The crowd threw stones through his win- 
dows, and were forcing their way in, when he fired and 
killed this boy, the son of a poor German. Although the 
assailants were a mere mob, probably intending nothing 
more serious than a fright to the obnoxious official, this 
death was promptly used to arouse and intensify the 
feelings of the inhabitants against the British govern- 
ment. Hutchinson writes; ‘‘A grand funeral was, how- 
ever, judged very proper for him. Young and old, some 
of all ranks and orders, attended in a solemn procession 
from Liberty Tree to the Town House and then to the 
Common Burying Ground.” 


The proposed memorial tablet designates Snider as 
‘*the innocent first victim of the struggle between .the 
Colonists and the Crown, which resulted in Independ- 
ence.” Of the lately published evidence that Crispus 


Attucks was known as Michael Johnson we shall speak at 
another time. 


MR. WALTER BESANT. 





The Evening Gazette of last Saturday started some 
of the Boston daily papers on the question whether Mr. 
Walter Besant wrote his own novels. Several ofthe 
gentlemen who talk of their ‘‘reportorial” position came 
to the office of our paper to inquire on the subject. 
This was all right, as ours is a literary and scientific 
journal, and they could not have come to a better place; as 
we should go to them for instructions as to the last 
game in football. 

The general public hardly needs to be told that Mr. 
Besant is one of the most distinguished literary men in 
England. He graduated with high mathematical honors 
at Cambridge. In early life, as is intimated in some of 
his novels, indeed, he was intended for the church, and 
he won several prizes offered for papers on theological 
subjects. He was afterwards professor in the college of 
Mauritius, but since he resigned that post he has 
resided in England. In 1871, he made that notable 
literary partnership with Mr. James Rice which was so 
curiously successful. Since Mr. Rice’s early death in 
1882, he has been the only author of his own novels. 

We can hardly expect a ‘‘society journal” to keep the 
run of current theological literature; but if our friends 
of the Gazette had a clergyman on their staff, he would 
tell them that Mr. Besant has been, almost from the 
beginning ot the Society for the Exploration of Pales- 
tine, its active Secretary. He is the author of the 
History of Jerusalem and the editor of their ‘Great 
Survey of Western Palestine.” 





WASHINGTON S VISIT TO BEVERLY 


On the occasion of the Pawtucket Cotton Centennial, 
we called attention to the fact that the Beverly Cotton Mill 
took precedence in time of the Slater Mill at Pawtucket. 
In this connection a correspondeni, writing from Bev- 
erly, gives us an interesting memorial of another inven- 
tion of that town: 

‘Among the special acts of 1787, is one incorporating 
the Cotton Mill at Beverly. We have always supposed it 
to be the earliest in the country, and when Washington 
passed through the town in 1789 and lunched with his ola 
friend George Cabot in a house which still stands on 
Cabot Street, he paid a visit to this cotton mill at North 
Beverly. 

‘This fact and his interest in our long bridge, where 
he alighted and walked back to study what was then a 
remarkable structure, were brought prominently to the 
attention of our town and our school children on the 
occasion of the Centennial of his visit. It was on that 
occasion that the children, in the afternoon, came back 
bringing little flags, and themselves decorated the school- 
house; and that our school committee promised to furnish 
flag-staffs if the children provided flags. The children 
themselves raised the money and “baught flags for all our 
nine school houses, and they were flung out with appro- 
priate ceremonies at each school, in which I think the 
Grand Army and the fire department took part. 

‘The movement attracted much attention in Essex. 
Other towns followed, and so the movement which has 
spread so widely for flags on our schoolhouses began in 
the Centennial of Washington’s visit at Beverly. No 
doubt, individual schools bad flags before; but, so far as 
we can learn, no town before had ever taken action on 
the subject or furnished flag-staffs to its schools, and no 
children throughout a town had enlisted themselves in 
any general movement to provide the schoolhouses of any 
town with flags. 

‘*The celebration at the Old South, I think, started the 
local celebrations of Washington’s visit all along the 
route, and nothing has awakened so much interest in our 
own history in Beverly as this celebration. Mrs. Nor- 
wood, the owner of the house where Washington break- 
fasted (or lunched), kindly decorated it, and the children 
were all sent down to see it and to trace Washington’s 
route through the town from the Essex bridge, where he 
stopped, to Mr. Cabot’s, and thence to the ‘first cotton 





mill in America, which he visited.” 4.1.8 8. 








JOTTINGS AND OBSERVATIONS ON MATTERS 
WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


BY GEORGIA ALLEN PECK. 


Boston has been a City of Pleasure this week, and no 
mistake. 
thing give thanks. 


It is hinted that enterprising young men are laying the 


foundation of a fortune by preparing ona Jide signatures 


of Christopher Columbus for the Chicago World’s Fair. 


. Letters are henceforth to pass over the Canada line 
at a two-vent rate, identical with United States postage, 
thanks to the tardy soft heartedness of the Dominion 
Government. 


{f your vis-a-vis on the down-town street car frowns 
darkly all of a sudden do not suppose you have vexed 
him. He happened just at that moment to remember that 
he had forgotten to shut the furnace drafts. 


The youthful transgressor favors the higher edacation 
of women, especiaily in linguistics; for if anything falls 
with acold dull thud on his heart in hours of affliction it 
is an unvarnished discourse in the Mother Tongue. 


As the First Corps of Cadets see no immediate possi- 
bility of playing at the grim game of war, they are to 
take the role of Inquired Innocents and conduct a week's 
campaign at the Tremont Theatre. 
vance of scoring @ great victory. 


They are sure in ad- 


We have an organized club of matinée girls now, and 
the gilded youth will manage to ascertain what entertain- 
ment is to be honored by its glacé-munching, girlish gos- 
siping, giddy giggling, actor-gushing, violet-girdled pre- 
sepce,—and where goes the matinée club there will go 
the gilded youth, but not to see the play. 

W. W. Astor is likely to turn an honest penny by 
accepting the offer of a New York publisher who stands 
ready to buy an Astor story at flye cents a word. Con- 
si¢ering the weakness of humanity and the young man's 
needy circumstances, the publisher was perhaps wise to 
fix the limit of words. 


It seems the perversity of fate that the contents of a 
standpipe, stored to protect the inhabitants of a town 
from fire, should break loose and drown them out. A 
Texas town had this exchange of evils recently, and it 
would behoove other communities to examine their 
upright reservoirs and see whether they areto be agents 
of mercy or destruction. 


New York critics, in commenting upon the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra concerts, remark that one of Mr. 
Nikisch’s cirdinal principles seems to be: Do not under 
any circumstances become tedious. Mr. Nikisch’s most 
carping critics will not hesitate to affirm that in this 
particular, at least, he lives handsomely up to his 
principles. 


Ocean racers may race as fast as they like if they will 
contine their business to carrying the mails. A daily 
packet of foreign mail would got offend the public in the 
least, if any steamship line feels equal to striking the re- 
quisite pace; but be it Known that any passenger who 
respects himself wants time enough on the voyage to get 
sick and get over it. 

Those who do not despise the day of smal! things are 
taking great interest in the charity doll fad. A turkey and 
cranberry sauce charity would make a pretty fad just 
now. The dayis very near at hand when all hearts in- 
cline to return thanks, but too many are troubled to give 
a bill of particulars. Between now and Thanksgiving 
eve we have time to search out plenty of such cases and 
make their Thanksgiving something more than a name. 


If ever a news paragraph needed explaining this does: 
“Two old maids, who lived in Hartford, Conn., with an 
imbicile, were found dead Tuesday morning. The cause 
of death was said t» be neglect and old age.” Are we to 
understand that both ‘told maids” diea simultaneously, or 
was it the ‘“‘imbicile?” And why should two old maids 
live with an imbecile instead of reversing the arrange- 
ment? A fuller account of this remakable tragedy would 
be acceptable. 


No puns can be made upon the name of our new 
Mayor whether he spells it Moody Merrill or Nathan 
Matthews, but there seems to be no way to escape a 
reign of alliteration. Mayor M’s the word, and Mr. 
Merrill can furnish two ems, so to say, 
Matthews, alphabetically, goes him one better. The 
Boston child can safely answer his catechizer who 
inquires, **Whatis the name of our next mayer?” with 
the good old formula: ‘‘M or N.” 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


She must be a City of Piety next, and in every- 


while Mr. | 


NOVEM 
together the seats never hold out, And “the . tg 
and half a dozen cousins or more always have Apa 
themselves. It would be as well so as ary wa at by 
side table could sport the big turkey. They me If that 
as anybody, if not better, to see the reat dete 
brown bird with his well padded dram-sticks in ape. 
his tender, suspiciously plump breast, apparent ¢ 
wishbones, all ready for the fork of the carver Aa ‘ 
have everything else, and the turkey and tens a 
around iu good time, and perhaps once and again — 
Thanksgiving is ‘‘no guod” unless the childres 
mandize. They have that down on the bill, ang a 
would want to own the little Betsey or young Prig _ 
|on that day of days ate just merely enough! They he 
eat a great deal too much. There is no good reason Bas 
it should be so, but so it Is, and who would shir a. 
Not the kind of children who keep up the traditing. 


Boston is nothing if not liberal. Father Ignatius is 
welcomed as a co-religionist, and ecclesiastical barriers 
totter. The wonder is that in this age of enlightenment 
such superfluous division lines should exist. The 
Church and the World would seem to be sufficiently ex- 
plicit terms to indic&te the two folds, but strange to say 
this simple boundary is sometimes far to seek, while 
petty sectarian distinctions everywhere abound; and, 
moreover, singularly little is being done to unite the 
many ‘‘religious” factions into one Christian whole. 


Walt Whitman sets a hard task for latter day poet- 
lings, for he looks for poetry, ‘‘yet unborn,” which, as 
he divines ‘‘must run through entire hnmanity (this new 
word and meaning Solidarity has arisen to as moderns) 
twining all lands like a divine thread, stringing all beads, 
pebbles or gold, from God andthe soul, and like God's 


litions « 
dynamics and sunshine illustrating all and having refer- | old-fashioned Thanksgiving day! — 
ence toall.” [tis more thandoubtful if the sun has yet That is the children’s Thanksgiving. (urs 
risen upon the bard who is sufficient for these things, Se 


and graver, but if it has a ‘‘going home” jy it, it 

right at heart. The sun shines in our Cait . A 
morning, when we look with eager joy to the dali 
| Later, it climbs the zenith, and we do not get its oo 
| rays again until we face the sunset, and look half thro 


and it is certainly setting upon tie only man who would 
dream of making so tremendous a demand. 


ity 


Aside from their instructive and social qualities, the 


Stanley lectures are a great boon to the space writer, | the beautiful gates, that will by and by “lift 9, ~~ 
though Boston has hardly made the most of them. New | the way along friends leave our side ae 


; And We are thr 
happy when they are only called on before, by death. Be 
however life may have bereft us of our own. x 
world’s happy days we feel the thinness of the atm 
| Sphere that lacks their presence ; and we know that alle 
days we must go ‘‘softlier, sadlier,” because 


York reporters found it necessary not only to give Stan- | 3 
ley’s opening lecture in detail, but to append long lists in 
nonpareil of the reception committee, who occupied the 
stage—and New York’s ‘‘distinguished citizens” vastly 
outnumber those of Boston, if ours do outweigh them— 
the lady munagers who had seats throughout the house, 
et cetera, et cetera; and they took occasion at the close to 
work in the names of the managers, associate managers, 
officers and members of the Convalescent Home, to which | 
a large share of the profits of the New York lecture 
went. 


OD th 


they are og, 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Unless our instincts are hopelessly astray, God neve 
meant to leave any life in the inevitable dark. Whey he 
| Says, *‘Let there be light,” the light will come; and if it 
It is a smart piece of policy for a lecturer or any | js jn scattered rays instead of one unbroken shaft 
candidate for the dollars of the public to get himself well | may yet thrive in it if we set our faces right. Thess 


launched in the social swim.. | the friend who made life all glorious may be gone, ah 


OBSERVATIONS 


un 
dred rays of comfort yet shine upon us from as many 


friendly hearts. Wecan value each heart for what it is 
and love it not for what it is alone, but for what it fais 
,would be. We can, withal, keep our windows oper 
toward the sky and let in its light and upper air. 4» 
| then when happy folk keep holiday our souls will sound 
no discordant note, but behold, ‘‘joy and gladness sha 
be found therein, thanksgiving, and the voice of melody 


THANKSGIVING: A REMINISCENCE AND A REVERIE 


Do the children of today, | wonder, find the same de- 
light and fascination in the Thanksgiving festivities that 
we—of yesterday—experienced? And for that matter 
hat we serve up each year, réchaujé, the only warmed- 
»ver item in our Thanksgiving bill of cheer? 

Being children, undoubtedly they do; for the spirit of 
shildhood serves as a veritable enchantment, capable of 
ighting up and glorifying any estate, even one that mis- 
ses of the real Thanksgiving cverflow. 

But there is only one just-right Thanksgiving, and its 
\yuality does not depend in the least upon whether we go 
to our OWD, or our Own come to us. It is all the same 
thing. The guests get one half the,joy, and as two 

| halves make a whole, the entertainers get the other. It 
is a great, round, symmetrical Good Time; and by no 
manoer of means a hollow round, either! 

But it belongs just so and so. It ought to begin, the 
Sunday previous to the Day. The mimister ought to 
have an unusually long sermon that day, to get the chil- 

| dren properly on the qui viwe, and he ought to exhale a 
breath of sage and gravy aud plum pudding as he takes 
from some mysterious pulpit shelf a long white Proclama- 
tion. It should be of dimensions beside which a circus | 
poster or a blanket newspaper would want to go away 
and hide, or, better still, hang itself. He should read it 
with an air, as who should say, ‘‘In this good time com- 
ing I expect a fullshare;” and the children should look 
delightedly at each other, and struggle a little to keep 
the corners of their mouths from smiling right out in 
meeting. And that Proclamation should end: ‘‘Oliver 
Warner, Secretary. ‘God Save the Commonwealth of 

| Massachusetts.’ ” 

If it ends in any other way it is bogus, and a make- 
shift, and the Thanksgiving diners need not be sur- | 
prised if they are put off with roast pork aud apple sauce, 

| instead of the turkey and cranberry that is due atan Oliver 
Warner Thanksgiving. And then the children should 

| be hauled offto church again, Taanksgiving Day. They 
will not half relish this, yet it gives distinction to the | 
day, and works up anappetite! And after all,if their ' 
heart is not in sanctuary attendance, they can “take | tolerantly admit each that the other has a right to stand 
turns” among themselves and only go every other year. | there. 

Only the faithful will be present—and the well-trained | 7 
children of the faithful—but as on Thanksgiving day 
| sparse congregations unite, people will be there whom the |to indicate that the point of disagreement is that 
children have never half looked over before. Visitors | Peace Societies ‘(love peace and therefore are seusitive # 
from abroad will appear here and there in the pews,whom | cruelty and bloodshed,” while the world outside. in ge 
the wise child knows full well have been steered off to | eral, and the peccant critic of Verestchagin in particular 
service to get them outof the way; for about this time, 'do not love peace, and are insensitive to cruelty and 
| what with stuffing turkeys and preparing vegetables, and | bloodshed. Now this is one of the well-meant a> 
stewing cranberries, and compounding puddings, and | Statements which kill argument and mutual understand- 
| having a hundred irons, more or less, in the fire, things |ing. The love of peace, the loathing of cruelty sod 
are lively in the kitchen at home. | bloodshed are not the points of difference betweet the 
| The minister preaches a great discourse, compounded | Peace Societies and—and myself, let us say, for the sik 
|of a minimum of piety and a maximum of politics, but of brevity. These things are exactly our best ground of 

/he prays a great deal, and the child is heartily glad to agreement. We love peace precisely as fervently as 80y 
receive the benediction aud go home and crack nuts. ft | society formed to promote it. We loathe bloodsbed and 

| seems a little mean, but even with two dining-tables set | cruelty as everyone in touch with true civilization must 


So runs my reverie. 





FLEETING 


A FEW PEACEFUL 


SHOWS. 
WORDS ANENT WAT. 

I should be quite unworthy the warlike nature at 
tributed to me by my friend, the correspondent of last 
week’s COMMONWEALTH, if I remained silent under the 
challenge of his words. I really cannot, without a bit of 
good-humored protest—tinal protest, I protest, 0 frown 
ing Jove of the editorial chair! it shall be!—let pass the 
imputation, so very often made, by Peace Societies 
against those not wholly in sympathy with their methods 
that one defends war only through an inherent predilection 
for gore and destruction. 

*,° 

Why cannot folk understand one another? Most coo- 
troversies are carried on absurdly like the duel betwees 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek and Viola,—one combatant poking 
vaguely in the general direction where the other stands 
but carefuliy covering the eyes from seeing where effect- 
ively to poke. Or, to vary the metaphor, each sets up and 
knocks over a straw effigy—usually ‘not at all like’—0f 
his adversary, and then, demolishing it, felicitates him- 
self on victory. Rational controversy must rest on clest 
recognition of the adversary’s exact position. And there 
| must be premises in common before one can rationally 
disagree in any other than schooldoy, tu quoque, fashion 

°° 

Let us try, for once, to find the grounds of agreement 
and the points of disagreement between the Peace 
Societes and those whom they call—though they by 0° 
means call themselves—their opponents. Let us find, if 
Wwe can, exactly where we each stand; and then let us 


My friend the CoMMONWE:LTH correspondent seems 



















































































































































js no disagreemert here; when the 
a aes aunt themselves because of these things, 








pong us also. 

















point of difference is sharply here. The 
. . claim that no evil can be worse than wars 
mace pense war must be abolished at any cost. 
apreg e deplorable as war in itself is, it is the 
We cial ’ 
at 
cg war cannot as yet be arbitrarily 
eafety to civilization. Here and only here 
Op this point alone can controversy ration- 





ii 





ly 
ist; and the 
gpolished with 
we disagree- 


i 
gily be carried On. 


** 
. 


hat the horrors of war, per se, have 
o do with the controversy. We grant 
freely and fully. If war is unjustifiable under any 
ete , they are criminal. If war is justifia- 
vey are stern necessities, of which the less said the 
q » the interest of manliness. 


it will be seen t 
spsolately pothing t 


et 
segmstances, ther 





Met 
ie * 
that evil exists which war alone, as civiliza- 

nos to-day, can remedy, is to take the Christian 
a rege of political matters. That is, a thing is 
aca made non-existent, by the denial that it 
a gat Christian scientists have been known, 
a cpeir assertion that disease and disabilities are 
nite fancy, to visit the optician and dentist. Our 
aad and nelored friend Ortheris, least of the Dauntless 
- oats the soldiers’ side of the case a little roughly, 
y, when he says: ‘‘Plucky lot of fightin’ the 


T deny 


Three 


rery justl " 
: 4 right, as they call it, folks would do, if we soldiers 
so eee they had a quiet place to fight in!” 


To keep exactly to our point of difference—is war ever 
saitable? If, in the civilized and rational countries 
where the Peace Societies hold their meetings and urge 
weir doctrines, they should succeed to-day in having it 
clearly known that the “‘strong arm” was finally para- 
ved, 4088 anyone seriously suppose civilization would 
outlast a generation? Ifthe Peace Societies suppose so, 
the world at large does not; and on such an uncompro- 
mising difference of opinion, why argue? Only let it be 
cleariy understood that just here, and not otherwhere, 
comes in the difference of opinion. 

°° 
wo far backward as to ask if that war was justifiable 
which preserved tous the Union and abolished slavery ; 
if the righteous course would have been for the North 
tw seyaiesce when the South fired upon Sumpter. We 
peed not journey so far from home, as to ask whether 
ist constant and very terrible border warfare is justifi- 
able, at whose price alone there is such a thing as 
British India. Is it in the interest of humanity and 
civilization that the English should withdraw from India, 
sod suttees, crucifixion, child-marriage with all its un- 
geakable attendant horrors again flood the land un- 
checked by English authority and reform? Are such 
jorrors, (inevitable as the world now stands, should war 
abolished) better or worse than war? 


t, Inarguing the matter from my side, go 


We need only face our own frontier. Those on the 
got and in authority say that the religious craze among 
cefain tribes of Indians, fermented by the unknown 
nacal who calls himself their Messiah and promises that 
wier his leadership they shall sweep the whites from the 
earth, is exceedingly likely to end, and that speedily, in 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


to see Mademoiselle Rhéa in her play of ““Joséphine”? 
the stock of the Bonapartes fallen so low that no interest 


| Boston that youcare no longer for the French people? 
| Are youso familiar with the story of the First Empire 
jiscovered for certain evils which |* 


what you would have enjoyed if you had been, by any ac- 
cident, at the Park Theatre, last week. 


scene at the Tulleries; a minuet was going on when the 
curtain rose, performed by the ladies of the Court of the 
Emperor Napoléon, all in the correct dress of the period. 
Joséphine was there, erect, dignified, beautiful—for Rhéa 
is a beautiful woman—dancing with Murat. 
Junot in his uniform, and a great scar on his forehead, 
was there; so was Paulize Bonaparte, 
Beauharnais, Eugéne and a few others, and Talleyrand— 
his name, by the way, pronounced by the rest in the way 
he was accustomed to hearing it, with an upward linger- 
ing on the last syllable, and not, as we for the most part 
do it, with an effort tomake it rhyme with the Ballyrag, 
which it cannot. 


tures, in silk stockings, buckles and lace ruffies, taking 
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the artist but a thoughtful study of the details of orien- 
tal life and customs and of the Hebrew traditions. These 
the artist has thoroughly absorbed, as well as the spirit 
of Browning’s grand poem, to reproduce them in graphic 
form. The drawings are largely figure pieces, some of 
them,as ‘‘A Runner beset by the Populace,” being crowded 
and in vigorous action, while in others the single figure 
tells the story. In all of these, Mr. Small has been sin- 
gularly successful in expressing the spirit as well as the 
form. The ‘‘Wine Song” and ‘‘The Glad Chaunt of the 
Marriage” overflow with joyousness. EVen more thor- 
oughly satisfactory, perhaps, are the ideal subjects, as 
“The Dawn struggling with Night”—this, indeed, may be 
called the gem of the series-—while the oriental land- 
scape, illustrating the ‘‘slow, pallid sunset,” is as delight- 
ful in its way. Tie symbolism in the minor sketches is 
to be admired. In the reproduction of these drawings, 
which is done by the photugravore process, both the 
artist and the publishers are to be congratulated. It is 
very successful, and the volume easily takes its place at 
the head of the list of elegant books of the holiday sea- 
son, while having a lasting artistic value. 

Daniel Huntington’s portrait ofthe Hon. Leverett 
Saltonstall, now shown at Doll and Richards’ gallery, 
is a very strong work and @ fine likevess. The pose is 
easy and characteristic and the face is a noble one. 
This portrait is destined to hang in the Collector’s office 
at the Boston Custom House, it having been painted for 
that purpose and presented to the government, as the 
inscription states, by gentlemen of all political parties as 
a memorial of the service to the cause of civil service 
reform rendered by Mr. Saltonstall while in office. 

A collection of paintings by John Leslie Breck is 
shown in the gallery of the St. Botolph Club, in whose 
vivid rays an impressionist may sun himself with delight 
on the dreariest of November days. These paintings are 
thoroughly characteristic of Mr. Breck's method, includ- 
ing examples of his most extravagant visions of color as 
well as of his less startling impressions. A number of 
them are loaned by owners in this city. In the same 
gallery are examples of the work of Miss Theo Alice 
Rogers in sculpture, among which ‘‘Aux Bords de I’Oise,”’ 
in bronze, may be mentioned as very pleasing. 

The Boston Art Club will hold its forty-third exhibi- 
tion in January, opening on the 16th of that month. The 
jury consists of Messrs. Tompkins, Enneking, Wagner, 
Dean and Santry, and the exhibition is limited to oll 
paintings. 

A memorial window, to be placed in Christ Church, 
in Fitchburg, has been on exhibition the past week at 
the rooms of Messrs. Phipps, Slocum & Co., the makers, 
on Park street. It represents ‘‘The f£ower,” as in the 
parable of that title, and is thoroughly artistic in draw- 
ing and composition; while the color effects produced in 
the glass work are remarkably suceessful. As an 
exa:nple of the overlaying of tints, it is very interesting. 


si M ‘ RHEA AS JOSEPHINE. 


What is the matter with Boston? Why did it not go 
Is 


stakeninit? Are you become such Anglomaniacs in 


hat you require no review of it? 


No matter what the matter was. Let me just tell you 


A very charming performance. In the first place, a 


General 


Hortense de 


Talleyrand was there, made up to the 
life, high forehead, sly face, thin upper lip, like the pic- 


snuff and saying, between the pinches, the epigrammatic 
things we know him to have said. Fouché was there in 
proper costume, rather bluff with Talleyrand, and by and 
by there came in a little, great, man named Napoléon, 
looking exactly like him, and carrying off the part 
with much care. He never sate for a instant in any uther 
way than at Fontainebleau in the celebrated picture. He 
held his chin well down, and frowned about from under 
his eyebrows. He was rude and brusque to the others. 
Madame de Brissac, slightly deaf, was brought to be 
presented to him, and the celebrated conversation took 
place between them which everybody knows. This was 
the interest of the thing, that you knew all that was go- 
ing to be said and to-happen beforehand, and yet, when it 
came, it seemed to be for the first time. 

All these live personages were talking more or less 
about the divorce. In the second scene the divorce came. 
Joséphine, in splendid raiment, signed the papers, re- 
signed her coronet; Murat resisted and threw down his 
sword; she begged him to take it up again, and he 
yielded at last. Meanwhile Napoléon sate silent, and 
with folded arms as at Fontainebleau? 

And so on. Napoléon disappears out of the play after 
the divorce and second marriage are consummated, for it 
is with Joséphine only that we have to do afterwards, 
with her constancy, her rejoicing at the birth of the 
King of Rome, her denunciation of heartless Marie Louise, 
who turns up at Malmaison by the accident of an upset 
carriage on her way to Vienna after the abdication. Then 
comes the death of Joséphine just after she had heard of 
the return of Napoléon from Elba; and so ends the sad 
story, throughout which I, for one, shed buckets of tears. 

I was told that in the sparse audience that evening 
two were overheard asking each other: ‘‘Why was she 
divorced?” ‘‘Whatis it all about?” ‘Who was José- 
phine, anyway?” Itrust these people ran home and con- 
sulted some easy authority for the facts. Plays like this, 
and there are not many of them, give vivid pictures of 
history that help much to secure the knowledge one gets 
from books and tradition. Susan Hae. 














MR. JAMES RICE, 

I see, with a certain surprise,that [ am asked in the Satur- 
day Evening Gazette to give some information regarding 
this gentleman, whose early death was so great a loss to 
English literature. But Ido not see that I can add any- 
thing to what is well known to men of letters. I believe 
it was early guessed—and truly guessed—that, in the 
novels of the Rice-Besant series, Mr. Rice was, if I may 
so speak, the American partner. He was the partner who 
contributed the accurate detall which gave point to all 
the pleasantry about Gilead Beck, in ‘‘The Golden Butter- 
fly.” 

Itis true that I was in Europe at the time of Mr. 
Rice’s death, but I did notsee him. He had then been for 


ART NOTES. 








igemeral Indian uprising. What do the Peace Societies 
coomsel in this immediate, practical exigency? The 
ming of our frontier forts and the withdrawal of our 
troops? ~=Would the scenes which would follow, with the 
maddened savages wreaking their will, in the border 
ements, on our women and little children, be more 
tgteous, more civilized, more Christian scenes than 
oe ofa battle-field? Is there any other remedy than 
vu for these conditions? Here and now, I mean; not 
eoretically, in that millennial future when we shall have 
ticated and christianized the Indians past all fear 
of outbreak. 
Pd 

Do such instances prove, or not, that war is not yet 
“grown, butexists,an occasional bitter and deplorable 
beceasity? 


*, = 
= 

lt usall be Peace Societies to the extent of crying 
‘mdenoation on useless war, waged for trivial or selfish 
“ase. Let us all be men enough to rejoice, with Taine, 
— war is at the door, warlike virtues are behind 


There is avery curious thing—Dickens observed it, 
te instanced it very graphically in some of the Honey- 
Mader-Crisparkle scenes in Edwin Drood—about such 

And that is the uncommonly and uncom- 


Muisingly warlike tone almost invaribly adopted by the 


Sates Of peace, Dorotuy Lunpt. 





eight years the London correspondent of the ‘Toronto 
Globe, and [have heard it said that he was better known 
to Canadians than any man in London. 
ance accounts for many passages in 
terfly.” 

Mr. Rice was a Cambridge man and graduated in law 
at Cambridge in 1868. He was called to the bar in 1871; 
Certainly, his partnership with Mr. Besant began in that 
but [should say that his most important work was literary. 
year. E>warp E. HA.rt. 


Mr. Henry Bacon, the Boston artist so long resident 
in Paris, has returned fora visit, bringing with hima 
number of examples of his later work which form a very 
interesting exhibition at Chase’s gallery, Hamilton Place. 
| There is among these paintings no canvas of large size or 
lof pretentious purpose; indeed, many are but sketches in 
oil; but for this very reason, perhaps, the exhibition has 
a charm and freshness that would be lackingina more 
formal collection of greater works. The strength of 
this artist as a colorist and also inthe drawing of the 
figure is well shown in these examples, which include 
scenes in Corsica, in Venice and about Etretat, as well 
asin Paris, with several of those marines in which Mr. 
Bacon is so excellent. Of the larger paintings in this 
collection, that which is called ‘‘Coming from Church” 
not only has a story to tell, as all of Mr. Bacon’s pictures 
have, but shows a female figure in which grace and 
lightness of motion are most charmingly expressed. In 
“Leaving Home” there is marked vigor as well as senti- | experience, couscientiousness and charm of style; dwelt 
ment. Some of the landscapes about Etretat and the | onthe difficulties of criticism under journalistic limita- 
sketches in Corsica are admirable, and the portrait head | tions, avd gave several droll ‘“‘modern instances” of the 
|of ‘The Bandit’s Daugbter” is marvellous in its charac- | suffering of artists at the hands of incompetent critics. 
| ter. |The discussion which followed was animated and inter- 
Mr. Frank 0. Small’s drawings in illustr@ion of | esting, being participated in by Mrs. Sheridan Fry, Mrs. 
| Browning’s ‘‘Saul” at last see the light in a oto | Sallie Joy White, Miss May Twombly, Miss Armstrong, 
| volume issued by L. Prang & Co. and fully meet the ex- | Miss Parks, Miss Thackray and others. In the absence 
pectations of those who have looked forward to the | of the usual presiding officer, Mrs. Elisabeth M. Gosse 
‘completion of this work. There are twenty of the larger conducted the meeting very gracefully and tactfully 
"drawings, with numerous vignettes and head and tail | After ‘high tea,” charming music was furnished by Miss 
‘ pieces, all of which show not only the technical skill of | May Brown and Miss Neuhan’s. 


This acquaint- 
“The Golden But- 





The Woman’s Press Association. 

The regular literary meeting of the New England Wo- 
man’s Press Association was held at the Parker House, 
last Wednesday, at four o’clock. The essayist of the 
|afternoon was Mrs. Evelyn G. Sutherland; her subject 
was ‘‘The Ethics of Criticism.” She sketched the ideal 
critic, giving as his equipment sensitive insight, horizon, 





| 
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For the Commonwealth. 
THE SOUL. 


BY MAUD KALBFLEISCH. 


If one who loves thee well should give to thee 

A priceless gem surpassing clear and fine, 

Holding within ite limpid depths the shine 

Which moonlight throws upon a crystal sea, 

More bright than stars which glow like angels’ 
eyes 

In the blue empyrean’s spreading dome, 

And full of all the hues of sun-kissed foam; 

Ah! wouldst thou not guard well this precious 
prize? 

Just such a jewel has God given thee, 

Full of the light of Heaven, yet ah! how dim 

Its purity is grown; and o’er the whole 

The dust of Earth has settled heavily. 

Couldst thou not keep it bright for 
Himn— 

This wondrous gem He gave thee, called a soul? 


love of 


A DAY. 


BY EMILY DICKINSON. 


I'll tell you how the sun rose,— 
A ribbon at a time. 

The steeples swam in amethyst, 
The news like squirrels ran. 


The hills untied their bonnets, 
The bobolinks begun. 

Then I said softly to myself, 
‘*That must have been the sun!’ 


But how he set, I know not. 
There seemed « purple stile 

Where little yellow boys and girls 
Were climbing all the while 


Til when they reached the other side 
A dominie in gray 

Put gently up the evening bars 
And led the flock away. 


A GRANDFATHER’S TRIBUTE TO HIS 
WIFE. 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
When, in the firat fair flush of happy youth, 
I looked with loving eyes upon thy face, 
It seemed to me I there could find, In truth, 
The perfect type of beauty and of grace. 


And as the bells rang out their gladsome chime 
That day when we were wed, 1 did not dream 
That ever, witp the mellowing of time, 
Could that sweet face of thine more iovely 
seem 


Yet, as I see thee now-—thy crown of white; 
The glory of thy motherhood; the lines 
Upon thy brow and cheek, marks of time’s 
flight; 
The many sweetnesses thy life combines— 


Methinks that la my youth my judgment erred. 
Despite thy beauty, seeming so benign, 
This heart of mine hath never been so stirred 
As by the loveliness that now is thine. 
~iSeapere 8 Weekly. 


sU NDOWN. 


BY ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


Bright sets the sun across the slumbering sea, 
Touching with gold the ripples every one, 
Gilding the sails that flap so lazily, 
Bright sets the sun. 
And hark! the winds and waters have begun 
To breaihe their serenade, fair moon, to thee— 
To woo thy placid smile now day is done; 
And at thy cloady casement we can see 
Thy form appearing, like a maiden won, 
While o'er the world of waters far and free 
Bright sets the sun. 
—[(The Academy. 


THE TOYS. 


BY COVENTRY PATMORE. 

My little Son, who look’d from thoughtful eyes 
And moved and spoke in quiet grown-up wise, 
Having my law the seventh time disobey'd 

I struck him, and dismisa’d, 

With hard words and unkise’d, 

His Mother, who was patient, being dead. 

Then fearing lest his grief should hinder atonp, 
I visited his bed, 

But found him slumbering deep, 

With darken’d eyelids, and their lashes yet 
From his late sobbing wet. 

And I, with moan, 

Kissing away his tears, left others of my own; 
For, on a table, drawn beside his head, 

He had put, within his reach, 

A box of counters and a red-vein'd stone, 

A piece of glass abraded by the beach, 

And six or seven shells, 
A bottle with binebells, 

And two French copper coins, ranged there with 

careful art, 

To comfort his sad heart. 

So when that night I pray’d 

To God, and wept, and said: 

Ah, when as last we lie with tranced breath, 
Not vexing Thee in death, 

And Thou rememberest of what to,s 

We make our joys, 

How weakly understood 

Thy great commanded good, 

Then, fatherly not less 

Than LT whom Thou hast molded fr>m the clay, 
Thou'lt leave Thy wrath, and say, R 
**] will be sorry for their childishness,”" 


LL Sa 


THE ‘SIEGE OF SUNDA GUNGE. 


1. 


On the lst of July, 1857, the Indian Mau- 
| nity was at its height. For ten days the 
‘little British Station at Sunda Gunge had 

| been besieged by the insurgent Sepoys. 

The Station was divided into two por- 
|tions: the lower, consisting of the Indian 
| village; and the upper, part of which, in- 
| cluding the magazine and the British resi- 
dency, was strongly fortified. Within this 
| portion the English residents had retired 
| on the first signal of approaching danger. 
The rebels fortunately posessed only one 
small pieee of cannon, which had proved 
quite ineffectual against the walls of the 
inclosure. Provisions were not scarce; 
and up to the present moment the garrison 
had entertained strong hopes of being able 
to hold out until relief arrived. 

Suddenly anew and unexpected danger 
had arisen. 

The buildings enclosed within the forti- 
fications formed an open square. In the 
middle of the square was the well which 
supplied the garrison with water. About 
five o’clock in the afternoon a group of 
several persons were standing within the 
shelter of an archway which opened into 
the square. and gazing with looks of con- 
sternation and dismay in the direction of 
of the well. 

The cause of their alarm was singular. 

The town was situated at the foot of a 
range of hills; and from one particular 
point upon the slopes outside the walls the 
well in the middle of the square was visible. 
This the Sepoys had at length discovered. 
Their single piece of cannon was at once 
posted at this point, and brought to bear 
exactly on the well within the town. The 
result of this proceeding self-evident. 
If one of the garrison should now venture 
into the square for the purpose of fetching 
water, he would run an imminent risk of 
being blown to atoms by a volley of grape 
shot. 





is 


atthe well. The same thought occupied 
the minds of all. There were women in 
the garrison—-delicate English ladies, girls, 
and children—and within the room set 
apart for the purpose of a hospital wounded 
men were mourning for water. Water, at 
all costs, must be had—even in face of a 
vigilant enemy and a loaded cannon. But 
how? 

Overa fringe of mango trees and the 
roofs of some low bungalows to the right 
of the square a knot of dusty figure® could 
be descried at a certain point on the hill 
side. The dark point marked the spot 
where the cannon was posted. Even as the 
spectators looked toward it, the cannon 





flash of fire—and at the same moment the 
ground about the mouth of the well was 
torn up by a flerce hail of shot. The gun- 
ners were trying their range; and what is 
more, it was only too evident that they had 
found it. 

The spectators looked significantly at 
one another. Four of the group were 
English soldiers; the rest were natives. 
Of the latter, two were water-carriers, each 
of whom carried about his waist a large, 
hollow belt of skin, capable of containing 
several gallons of water. The duty of these 
men was, in ordinary times, one of no par- 
ticular danger. But now the case was 
altered. There they stood trembling, their 


they stared at the space of shattered ground 
which the storm of shot had torn up all 
round the mouth of the well. The other 
natives were all Sikhs; and these, with the 
impassive courage of their race, looked on 
calmly and betrayed no emotion. 

Of the Englishmen, two were private 
soldiers; the other two were officers— 
Colonel Duadas, the officer in charge of the 
garrison, and a young lieutenant, St. 
George Vane. ‘The colonel was a tall, gray 
man, grave, stern and martial. The lieu- 
tenant was a young man of not more than 
five or six and twenty, with blue eyes, fair 
mustache, and careless, handsome features, 
much bronzed by exposure to the sun. 

The colonel was the first to speak. 

‘This is an awkward business, Vane,” 
he said. ‘‘We might drive these cowards 
to the well, but they will certainly be 
blown to pieces, and we shall git no water. 
And at night, with this moon, it is as light 
as day. One could see a mouse stirring.” 

‘**True,” said Vane, reflecting, ‘“‘yet—stay ! 
one of us might go out alone, and try to 
bring in water. If they hit him, as they 
most likely will, three or four others can 
be ready to rush out, and may bring him 
in, and the water as well, before they have 
time to load again,” and he looked inquir- 
ingly at the colonel’s face, eager to learn 
| what he thought of the proposal. 
| ‘The cannon ts not the only danger,” 
| the colonel. 
well.” 

‘**True,” said Vane, ‘‘but a rifle at thav 
range would most likely miss—a shower of 
grape is different.” 

The colonel hesitated. No commander 
| likes to send brave men on desperate ven- 
tures. But he could see no other scheme 
which would not involve much greater risk 
of life, with still less prospect of success. 





said 
“They have rifles there as 





The group of spectators looked in silence | 


boomed—there came a puff of smoke and a | 


| her 
| though 


| his power to give her pleasure, 
| told himself that he was in love with her, 
| nor even thought about it. 


| Vane 
| those 
| characteristic 
| never forgot that Vane 


dusky faces turning to a sickly yellow, as | 


And they must reach the well in some way 
—the necessity was vital. If once their 
supply of water were cut off their chance 
was gone. They could not last twelve 
hours. 

Vane had kept his eyes fixed upon the 
colouel’s face. 
**Met me try,” 

a few men 
will laugh 


he 
-a score 
at these 


said, eagerly. ‘‘Give 
will volanteer—ant 
black scoundrels 


me 
we 
ye ‘.” 

The colonel hesitated—but only for a 
moment. There was no manin the garri- 
son whom he valued and trusted more than 
St. George Vane. He knew well the dan- 
ger of the proposed adventure: and knew 
well, also, that Vane, if he were allowed to 
undertake it, would never rest until his 
task succeeded, or he himself were killed 
in the attempt. But in warfare private 
feelings must give way to the general good. 
After a moment the colonel laid his hand 
on the young man’s shoulder, and said 
briefly : 

“Try 1” 

Il. 

An bour or two later Vane 
own room. 

It was a large apartment, situated at the 
back of the walled enclosure, which, on 
account of its size, had come to be used 
by the officers as a commen room. Its 
windows opened on a wide veranda, which 
extended the whole length of the building, 
having the windows also opening upon it. 
The largest of these rooms had been 
apart for the use of the ladies of the garri- 
son, and, as the veranda was cool, shady 
and retired, they were often accustomed to 
sit there, in preference to breathing the 
close heat of the room within. 

At the moment when Vane entered two 
figures were sitting on the veranda, not far 
from his own window—two girls. One of 
these was a tall, slight girl, pale and light 
haired—not handsome, nor even remarka- 
ble, except for her eyes, which were large, 
gray, serious, and, when at rest, deep 
rather than bright. Her companion, on the 
other hand, was a girl of singular beauty; 
a girl with dark hair, dark eyes, rather full 
red lips, and skin of soft and flowerlike 
bloom. The name of the pale girl was 
Mary Sulland; that of the beautiful one 
was Lenora Dundas. The latter was the 
colonel’s daughter; Mary Sualland was his 
ward. Before the mutiny they had lived, 
together with an old English servant, Mrs. 
Jessop, in the colonel’s bungalow, outside 
the fortified inclosure. 

The characters of these two girls we will 
leave to reveal themselves as we proceed; 
only recording the relatious in which they 
stood to St. George Vane, who had known 
them both since they were children. 

Like all men of her acquaintance, Vane 
admired Lenora greatly and sometimes 
half-believed himself in love with her; and 
whether he was really so or not, he had 
been accustomed for years to call himself 
worshipper. On the other hand, 
he liked Mary Sulland very 
warmly, and would have done anything in 
he never 


entered his 


on 
with feelings 
of ordinary 


Both the girls their side regarded 

far different from 
interest. But it is 
of each, that while Lenora 
was arich man, 
Mary Sulland never gave the fact a thought, 
nor would have considered the subject of 


| much interest if she had. 


The two girls were now 
veranda, anxious, restless 
Itistrue that at that 
alarming was either to be seen or heard. 
No noise of war was in the air; scarcely 
a sound distarbed the evening silence. In 
the earlier days of the siege there had been 
continued assaults upon the walls, but 
these had now been given up as hopeless, 
and except for the distant humming of the 
haman swarms among the 
bazaars of the Sepoys around the walls, 
the place was still. Bat ‘‘over all there 
hung a cloud of fear”; a sense of impend- 
ing danger, as of the sword hanging bya 
single thread ; the cruel uncertainty as to 
what was going to happen, which makes 
the peculiar horror ofa passive siege. In 
such a situation the ear is always listen- 
ing, the nerves are ready to start at every 
sound, and the mind is kept stretched con- 
stautly upon the rack. 

Vane, on entering the room, had no 
knowledge that the two girls were at that 
moment on the veranda, so near to his own 
window. He had just been round the 
station, and had got together with some 
difficulty half a dozen men who could be 
spared from active duty at the watch- 
posts on the walls, and these, as he had 
given orders, were now collected about the 
door of the room, awaiting his arrival. 
Four were English, two were Sikhs—every 
man ofthem, as Vane knew well, to be 
trusted to the death. 

These men he now placed on one side of 
the table, while he himself stood on the 
other. Then, in #&few words, he explained 
to them the nature o1 te service for 
which they were required; adding that he 
only wished for volunteers, aug “that any 
man who disliked the duty might retire at 
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and uneasy. 
moment nothing 
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Sikhs saluted gravely : the Britian Te 
true to the immemorial ‘ Ss 
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Vane looked round him ¢ 
glistened, but he said simply: ; 

“Theman that goes out first 
far the greatest risk. Who » 
that duty?” “ 

There were, as already 
present, besides Vane hi; mself. 
hands immediately sa) uted ther . 
six competitors for the priviless 
the first “mark of the Sen. 
Vane smiled. 

‘We must draw lots, I see”), 
Opening a shsllow drawer te ha 
be took out of it a pack of cards — 

‘*Here are seven of us,” he com 
“IT am going to deal these Cards al ’ 
Whichever of us receives 4 Certain ea, 
we will say the Knave of Spades. 
the man selected.” Por 

He cut the pack. The dea) 

A hush fell on the six 
bush of rising interest 
slight fluttering noise 
cards, not a sound 
Strange, that there is something 
pense which affects the mind more stenall 
than the actual danger. ae 
volunteered, without a space of he 
to face the risk of death. Yet 
them could now look on with: 
of the blood, as they waited fo 
to fall which carried a man’s lif 

Such was their absorption 
not see two faces which } 
peeping in upon them through 
of the room. 

The two girls on the veranda bay 
startled by hearing all at once th a 
voices in the room c! 
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ose DV them 
they could not pa 
hearing every word that passed. Tha 
heard the short speech in which Vg» 
announced to the men the clanger wij 
threatened the well and the duty wuq 
was expected of them; they bean us 
appeal for volunteers and then the che 
which followed. So far they had remging 
motionless, eagerly drinking 
details of the proposes 
when Vane took wut the pack 
in order to select aman by lot, t 
without seeing, was impossible—and 
minute the two faces came peeping 
the window, in the manner just descrida 

From this position they could see clay 
every card as it was dealt. The 
fell slowly, one by one, before 
inturn. The deal went round—co 
card,as it appeared, the focus o um 
pairs of eager eyes. The second 
went round—no Knaveof Spades as 
appeared. The fourth began; would ths 
complete the circuit of the seven? Tk 
pack was growing thin, and expectation 
deepened now with every card. Wher 
It must 
svon! Again the cards went round 

No! Not quite. As the last card fd 
face upward on the table, a thrill wa 
through the nerves of the spectators. Tk 
two girls at the window shrank back sé 
denly, as if they had been shot 
was the fatal cardat last! The lot 
fallen to Vane himself! 

The young man laughed lig 
threw down the pack. 

‘That decides it,” he 
You will meet me at the 
an hour from this time; it then wit 
will give ourselves wit 
chance we can. I shall go out alcne 
rest of you will wait under { 
archway and will rush out I 
they fire at me. If I fall, two of yoo 
bring me in—Sanderson and King 
it. The other four roust try t 
bucketful of water each—th 
time for that, I think, though 
sharp work. Remember; at 
with all ready, in half an hour.” 


Il. 

The men saluted and filed 
was left alone. He turned, and was 
to’ seat himself at the table, ws 
surprise, he saw a figure 
window of the room. He 
and saw that it was Lenora. 
have brouzht her there he 
truth he did not guess. 
took a step or two in her 
was about to ask her what 
when she came hurriedly 
stood beside him. 

“St. George,” she 
ge—you shall not go. 
not; promise me.” 

As she spoke, he thoug 
time, of the veranda; she 
was going todo. He would 
that she had not known; 
simply: *‘It is my duty, 

“Duty!” she repeated 
‘Oh, there are plenty 
go, St. George.” She 
the young man's arm 
his eyes. at 

Great is the power of beauty—™ 
be the beauty of Delilah. It cot’ 
make a man like Vane forgetfalof e 
or shake for more than 4 ogre 
natural resolution. But as be * 
down at the lovely lips whic! 
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si notturn at once away. And 
, words jarred on him. He felt no 

knew Lenora well; but he 
hosen that the girl to whom 
love, though she might part 
, agony of mind, would not 
mshirk his duty in face of dan- 
might be dearer to her than 
yor should be dearer than either. 
athe point of speaking, when 
ared at the window of the room 

They both looked up, and 
+ was Mary Sulland. Her face 
and as she came forward a 
might have seen that she 

Bat her eyes shone with a 
and when she spoke, her 
ch low, was thrilling in its dis- 

Her frst words showed that 

verbeard, or had not under- 

bad already passed between 
St. George. 
yw where you are going,” she 
shining eyes. ‘*Lenora shall not 
ein bidding you God-speed, before 
von go. Lhavecome to do so too”; and, 
ss soe spoke, she looked as a Spartan 
maiden may have looked, when she sent her 
wer forth to death or glory. 

At the first sound of her voice, Vane 
started. Their eyes met, and one might 
have thoaght that some reflection of the 
light in hers had flashed into his own. 
Without a word he took her hand and 
Then with the same 
farewell to Lenora he turned 
dthe door of the apartment, 
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pressed it to his lips. 
action of 
away reach 
and was gone. 
The whole scene Was over almostin a 
Yet scenes as brief have often 
the turning-point of Mves—and so it 
ye with these 
Iv. 


Lesora, with a half-hysterical laugh, 
tomed to the window and went out. 
Mary Sulland was left alone. Suddenly 
shesank upon a chair, and barst into such 
a passion of tears as shook her very frame. 

t in the nature of any woman, 
vowever nobly made, however jealous of 
the honor of the man whom she regards, not 
to feel, at such & moment, a cruel agony of 
She was alone. The excitement 
which had sustained her was already over; 
and now the hard, plain fact, without dis- 
guise, pressed itself remorselessly upon her 
sul. Herhero had gone forth to almost 
certain death. 

Her hero?—-Yes—he was her hero. She 
made no secret of it now, in her own heart. 
She loved him well. Gladly would she 
bad given her own life forhis. But alas! 
what could she do! 

Alatonce a wild thought struck her. 
Her cheek flamed; the old light kindled in 
tereyes. She started to her feet, pale, 
tager-eyed, and trembling—trembling now 
wih new excitement. She seemed like 
me possessed by a spirit stronger than her 
wo—byan impulse overmastering and re- 
Fora moment or two she stood 
motionless, hereyes gleaming. Then turn- 
ing, not to the window, but to the door, 
soe hurried from the room. 

_ She went straight to her own chamber. 
‘0a few minutes she came out again. 
Sie Was now draped in a long, close, gray 
cressiug-gown,which completely covered 
erown dress. Her tall, slight figure, thus 
farmented, looked like nothing so much as 
‘gray ghost—and like a ghost in the fail- 
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mind 
wi 


Sisliess 


It was a kind of tunnel, 
sage, of brickwork, 
yards in length. 
the archway there was a buttress, and be- 
yond it a recess or deep 
masonry. 


Latenaceiticctantiinbeeidicomammbcle 





or covered pas- 
some half-a-dozen 
Near the outer end of 


niche in the 
The niche was clos» beside the 
buttress, on the side toward the square. 
The grey figure reached the buttress— | 
glided into the recess and disappeared. 
Vv. 


Five minutes passed—ten minutes. Then 
the sound of steps was heard, and men en- 
tered the archway in a body. Vane was 
nut among them; but immediately after- 
ward he appeared, together with another 
officer—the Surgeon. 

By this time the sun had sunk, and but 
for the rising moon it would have been 
quite dark. Asit was, the interior of the 
archway was in gloom; but the open square 
outside was bathed in light—a light uncer- 





tain, shadowy, spectral, yet permitting 
any object moving in it to be distinctly 
seen. The woodwork which had sup- 


ported the windlass of the well had been 
shattered by the shot, and now stood in 
ruins; but the chain remained intact, its 
end twisted round a broken stump, and the 
bucket hung in safety inside the opening 
of the well. 

No time was lost. Vane spoke a word 
or two, by way of last directions to the 
men; then taking a bucket in his hand, so 
that, if by any chance he escaped the shot, 
he might do his share in bringing in the 
water, he turned toward the square. That 
his chance was very slight he knew. And 
as he turned to go forth into the range of 
the cannon, his face, though resolute, was 
grave. 

He had already taken a step or two in 
advance, when he sud lenly stopped short. 
What was that? A soft, grey, ghestly 
figure started out of the wall in front of 
him, and flitted forth into the open air. 
Before he had recovered from his amaze- 
ment, it had already reached the well. For 
the space of an instant it stood there, 
motionless; then, as if desiring rather to 
attract attention than to shun it, it raised 
both arms above its head and waved them 
in the moonlight. In a moment—just as 
Vane, recovering a little, started out of 
the archway—the cannon thundered; a 
storm of shot whistled inthe air, ploughed 
the ground, and rattled among the ruined 
wood-work of the well. 

Vane was still outside its range, and no 
shot struck him. But the phantom figure— 
what of it? He looked; and thrilled. 
What dark thing was that which now lay 
motionless beside the mouth of the well? 
He had vot seen the figure fali—buat it was 
down upon the ground! 


vi. 


When the night was past; when the next 
day shone; when the dial-finger marked 
the hour a little after noon, the garrison of 
Sunda Gunge was shaken suddenly by 
strange excitement. First, there became 
audible a noise of wild confusion in the en- 
campment of the Sepoys round the walls. 
It grew—it gathered volume; it swelled 
into atumult. Guns fired; voices yelled; 
a sound was heard as of the stampede of 
inoumerabie feet. Then, drowning every 
other sound, arose the loud hurrahing of 
English voices; and this, taken up by those 
inside the garrison, became in a few 
minutes a perfect tempest of wild cheer- 
ing, ringing far and near. 

Suddenly—unexpectedly-reiief had come. 
The rebels were flying in all directions: 
their camp was inthe hands of English 
soldiers. The siege of Sunda Gunge was 
over. 

It is not our purpose to dwell upon the 
scene that followed. From that tumult of 
wild joy, of almost fierce excitement, we 
must turn away, and follow St. George 
Vane. 

As soon as the relief was certain, he 
stepped out of the crowd and made his 
way, alone and unperceived, along the de- 
serted passages, to acertain room which 
lay in the rear of the walled buildings. It 
was the very room from which the night 
before a slender, gray-draped figure had 
stolen softly out. 

Just as he reached the door, and was 
hesitating at the threshold, Mrs. Jessop, 





mg ‘ightofevening she glided out of her 
caamber,and passed along the passages, 
‘nd down a flight of stairs. 

Al at once she stopped. Some noise 
“armed her. And now she was afraid— 
airaid notof what she was about to do, 
‘tof being seen, and thwarted in the ex- 
‘ation of her plan. 


Sul, she again stole 


omni forward. The men 
ere, f 


©, 10r the Most part, busy at their posts 
“out the fortifications, and the part of 
‘Se Station through which she had to pass 
Wis almost deserted. 
Ber, besides 
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pon her way. 

spit last. to her infinite relief, she reached 

- “estination. She stood in the archway 

led out into the square. 

batt Was stillempty. Vane’s volunteers 

vo. pe search of the articles required 

The = venture, and had not yet arrived. 

ip oe court was before her; and there, 

"She mie of it, was the well. 

nies the archway well!—its image 
feu clear to her mind’s eye all along. 


























Presently, all being | 


Fortune favored | 
; ho eye observed her as she | 


who had been called out by the noise of 
lthe cheering, was seen returning in a 
| state of much excitement. Vane accosted 
|her eagerly, but in low tones. ‘‘Is she 





Yet now, as he stood before her, even the 
great event which had just happened was 
less present to his mind than anxiety to 
satisfy himself, with his own eyes, that 
she was safe. The shock which he had 
felt at the moment when he had raised her | 
in his arms, and caught sight of her white | 
face in the moonlight, was with him still. | 
He had felt at that instant a certainly that | 
she was killed. 
And indeed 
escape. 

Every sportsman who has tried his gun | 
at a sheet of black paper knows that it will | 
sometimes happen that, while the paper 
will be spotted thick with pellets, there 
will sometimes be a space left free of shot 
—large enough, perhaps, to have let the 
game escape, however true the aim. It 
had so happened here. Amid the storm of 
shot only one had grazed her; the rest had 
whistled past her without harm. But 
where her slender figure had so narrowly 
escaped, aman, being of larger bulk, would 
inevitably have been struck down. Mary 
Sulland had, in fact, been shghtly wounded, 
where Vane would have been killed. 
During the hours of night, while he had 
wandered up and down outside her door, 
too restless to seek for sleep, he had 


she had had a wonderful 7 





thought of all these things. He had 
thought of the girl who had risked her life 
for his; he had let his memory go back into 
the past, and call to mind all that he had 
owed to Mary Sulland through the years 
that he had known her; how all his no- 
blest aspirations, dreams, ambitions, had 
come from her, or had been fostered and 
strengthened by her sympathy; and he 
had wondered how it was that he himself 
had never realized, till now, what she had 
been to him. And now, as he stood be- 
side her, as he looked at her again, he 
wondered more and more. 

The look of inquiry onher face recalled 
him to himself. 

‘lam forgetting,” he said. ‘I am glad 
to be the first to briug you the good news. 
I see you guess it. Yes, relief has come. 
The siege is over.” 

She looked up at him with eagerness. 
One thought filled her mind—it forced a 
passage to her lips :” 

‘*Then you will not have to go again for 
water?” 

As the words escaped her, she flushed 
red. Her action of the night before had 
hardly been her own—so overmastering 
had been the impulse which had hurried 
her away. And now, like a woman, she 
was troubled by a doubt—what would he 
think of her? Had she, in thrusting herself 
between him and danger, forfeited for- 
ever his esteem? How could she expect 
that he would understand? 

He did understand, however—at least 
partly. He saw that she was troubled, 
and he took the best course possible to set 
her at her ease. He meantto regard what 
she had done as a matter which, between 
themselves, required no explanation. As 
for others, they knew nothing. Except 
that she had been slightly hurt by a stray 
piece of shot, no one, not even the Colonel 
or Lenora, knew the truth. The men who 
had been at the archway had only the 
vaguest idea of what had passed. The 
secret was their own. 

‘‘No,” he said, smiling, ‘‘I shall not have 
to go again. Nor, what is of greater 
consequence, will you, Mary.” 

She answered with a smile. They under- 
stood each other. He was bending over 
her; she was looking up at him. Mrs. 
Jessop was not near them, and it was 
almost as if they were alone. From the 
distance came a noise of voices cheering, 
as if they never meant to stop; but in the 
room itself there was no sound but their 
own murmured talk. 

‘‘As soon as you are well again,” he said, 
‘I shall be very angry with you, Mary. I 
had a chance of getting the Victoria Cross, 
but now they will let you have it, I sup- 
pose.” 

She laughed softly, for his words were 
music to her. But it was not his words 
alone that thrilled her blood. She had won 
a richer prize than the Victoria Cross, and 
now she knew it. Forin his eyes, as she 
looked up at them, she saw the flame of 
love.—[Temple Bar. 





“Tne shock from burns,” says a physician, “is 
often wut of all —o to the injury sustained. 
An apparently slight burn may have 4 serious or 
even fatal result. If the patient is weak and faint 





better? Can I see her yet?” he said. 
“She is much better; she is dressed and 


| 


sitting up. But the noise alarmed her. 
She does not know the cause of it. Will 
you come in and tell her?” 

Vane followed herinto the room. In a 


large chair, next the window, looking very 
| white and weak, with a bandage round her 
temples, where the shot had grazed and 


entered she looked round. He paused, and 
for some seconds the two regarded each 
other. 

He had not seen her since, the night be- 
fore, he had carried her, swooning, to her 
room. He had heard, with infinite relief, 


that the wound was not serious; and, in-| 


quiring hourly at her door throughout the 
night, he had learnt that the swoon was 
passing off, and that with some hours of 
rest there would be little to be feared. 





jet himinhale ammouts and take a little whiskey 
and water; then take a laver of clean cotton 
| batting, spread it freely with Pond’s Extract 
Ointment, carefully wrap it around the burnt part, 
| and secure it, not too tightly. Keep the part at 
rest and well covered, and occasionally moisten 
the dressing with Pond’s Extract. They will 
relieve the pain and reduce inflammation.” 
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| The ‘‘North Shore Limited” for Detroit 
| and Chicago, leaving Boston at 2:15 a.m. 


stunned her, sat Mary Sulland. As Vane} daily, due in Chicago at 4:50 p. m. next | 


| day, has Buffet Sleeping C urs attached. 
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ekill, and in nothing 
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For a DISGRDERED LIVER 
Try BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
26cts. a Box. 


OF ALI: DRUGGISTS. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY OFFERED 


—BY THE = 


‘Eastern Investment Co., 


17 MILK S1., BOSTON. 
Authorized Capital, $2,000,000. 


subscribed, $1,200,800. 
$118,000, 


This company has been in active operation l4 
years, has always paid regular dividends of 6 per 
cent. and is now paying 7 per cent. regularly. It 
invests its funds only in improved real estate in 
lurge Eastern cities. Its securities have never 
sold for less than par and are now selling for 
$108 per share until Dec. 15, when the price will 
be advanced. Send for full particulars. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


Reasonable and Fashionable 


Hatters and Men's Outfitters, 


70 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Near Park Square, 

Leading and Correct Fall Hats. Derbys, $3.00, 
Silk, $6.00. Hats made to order without extra 
charge, repairing of all kinds. 

Please Call and Examine our Goods. 


MECHANICS’ FAIR. 


Seventeenth Exhibition of the 


Mechanic Association 


Huntington Ave., Boston. 


NOW OPEN. 


Admission, Twenty-five Cts. 


EXHIBITION OPEN AT 0 A. M. 


Band Concerts Afternoon & Evening. 
EXHIBITS ALu IN ORDER. 


TROY and ST. JAMES 


LAUNDRY, 


13 &15 Bowker St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE 2056. 


Capital 
Surplus, 





Laundry work called for and delivered to any 
part of the city. Hotel, Restaurant and Lodging 
fouse work done by the hundred at bottom prices. 
Four hours only required. Send postal or tele 
phone and we will call immediately. 


'D. BEDROSSIAN & CO.,_ 
FINE CONFECTIONERY 


And Choice Fruits and Preserves. 
Foreign and Domestic. 


3BTEMPLE PLACE. 


A. B. TURNER & BRO., 


Bankers and Brokers 


FISKE BUILDING, 


89 State street, 


BOSTON. 


Dr.P KENISON 


OUR TREATMENT OF 


THE .”. FEET 


POMPE LG is reliable in every respect. 
CHIROPODIST MANICURE FIRST CLASS 
| 10 Temple P1., Boston, over R. HM. Sterns. 


| J. PARKER BUNTIN, Mg’r. 
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} use Hnb Punch (one) ’ 

WIVES bottle to each 10 pounas | rhe PISO’S CURE FOR 1, 

| of stock), it will im- © CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. un 
prove their flavor and Best . Tastes good. Use Fy 
aid their digestion. | 4 Sold by druggists, 4 


| These relishing articles of food can then be eaten 


with safety. 
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YOU CAN STILL BUY. 


A CLEAR HAVANA CIGAR 


For 10 Cents. The brand ts 


“La Coronela.” 


The best Cigar ever made, and no change in it 
since the new tariff. 


GEO. W.NICHOLS, Manf’r, Key West. 


The Howard W. Spurr Cigar Co. 


BOSTON and NEW YORK. 





NEW BOOKS. 


History and Political Science. 


In condensing the history of Scotland 
into a volume of less than 350 pages, it is 
obviously an impossibility to do more than 
simply to state the succession of events 
that have composed that history. in the 
briefast way, without entering into any 
philosophical analysis of relation and 
cause. Such a statement of factis ‘‘The 
gtory of Scotland, from Earliest Times to 
the Present Century,” by Jobn Mackin- 
tosh, L. L. D., which the Patnams have 
brought out, in their ‘*Story of the Nations” 
Series. The author has succeeded, how- 
ever, to a extent that calls forth the 
admiration of the reader, in putting life 
and coloring into his condensed narrative. 
The history of Scotland presents, for the 
most part, a sombre and stormy picture; 
hardly another nation on the face of the 
earth has been called upon to pass through 
such an ordeal, so severe and so pro- 
tracted. For centuries, 
valleys were the scene of constant strife. 
There was warfare 
nobles, between the chieftain of the moun 
tains and the people of the lowlands: and 
upon all these factions, so far as they 
could be reached, the English invader fell 
with ruthless hand, spreading death and 
desolation. It is an undying proof of the 
strength, vigor and endurance of the 
Scotch character, that the nation was not 
utterly swept from the earth; for this 
warfare, from within and without, was con- 
tinued almost without cessation, century. 
aftercentury. Indeed, it was not until the 
early part of the 18th century, when the 
Union was formed, that the Scotch were 
enabled to turn their attention to pursuits 
of peace and to direct their energy where 
it could show in aational prosperity 
and material success. From the time of 
the Union to the present day, Scotland's 
advance has been constant and marked. 
From a nation necessarily characterized by 
ignorance and superstition, the industry, 
thrift and hardihood of the people have 
vrought them today among the formost of 
nations. This volume of history comes 
down to the present time, devoting a num- 
ber of pages to that galaxy of Scottish 
literary lights that made the early part 


of this century se brilliant in English 

literature. 

Tue STORY OF SCOTLAND. From the Earliest 
Times to the Present Century. By Jono Mac. 
intosh, LL. D. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. Bostou: For sale by W. B. Clarke & 
Co. Price, $1.50. 


A well-considered, carefully written 
treatise stands first in the Historical Re- 
search Series issued by Harvard University 
—a monograph on ‘The Veto Power,” by 
Edward Campbell Mason, A. B., instructor 
in Political Kconomy at Cambridge. The 
source and development of the veto are 
analyzed, its operation in earlier times 
briefly treated and its bearing upon our 
own times elucidated. The clashing of the 
Executive and Congress in the administra- 
tions of Jackson, Tyler, Johnson and 
Cleveland is well set forth, the various 
cases being impartially summed up, and 
there is a good chapter on the personal ele- 
ment in the veto, its effect on parties, its 
expediency and its indirect influence on 
legislation, coucluding with a comparison 
of the veto power in 1789 and 1889. In 
this the author shows that there was first 
a dread of executive usurpation; after- 
ward, however, from the experiences of 
the Continental Congress, there was more 
fear of an irresponsible legislature; hence 
the establishment of this power to guard 
against faction and precipitancy. It was 
used at first sparingly asa weapon of con- 
stitutional warfare; it is used to-day fre- 
quently, as a means of preventing mistakes 
in the administration of the government. 
The book is interesting; it could not be 
well spared from our still scanty stock of 
works upon special subjects in American 
history. The field of research spreads 
wide, and we hope will tempt the author to 
further excursions. 

Prof. James K. Hosmer of Washingion 
University, whose name has already ap- 
peared on the title-page of several credita- 
ble historical works, has just brought out 
“A Short History of Anglo-Saxon Free- 
dom.” Starting with the beginning of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, two thousand years ago 
on the lowlands of the Weser and the Elbe, 


,and derive from its reading the greatest 
|profit; the student should be familiar, at 


her hills and | 
between king and) 
‘of explorers at present with an unusual 


|has certainly taken a wise step in bring- 
| ing out 


| of all these books, the most interesting at 


and taking the life germ of their national 
character, namcly their intense love of 
freedom and especially local independ- 
ence he has followed the development 


of this great principle down through | through the Yellowstone 
~ the and | the Grand Canon of the Colorado River. 


the days when the Angles 


| His latest book 
| Scenic Tour,” 


is “The Pacific Coast 
describing a journey *from 
to Alaska, thence 
Pacific Railway, 
Park district, and 


southern California 
along the Canadian 


Saxons dominated Britain, through Eng-|Mr. Finck’s observations are particularly 
lish history, through the Magna Charta of valuable, as he is not one of those casual 


1215, the Petition of Right in 1628, the Bill 


of Rights, which came sixty years later, | 
and the Declaration of Independence, which | 
In all | 
these great epochs of history, differing so | 


set America free from England. 


much in point of time and in circumstance, | 
he finds the underlying principle always the | 
same—the Anglo-Saxon love of freedom, 

and readiness to die in its defence. His | 
work is particularly valuable from the fact | 
that it condenses and unifies so much that 
seems scattered in history, tracing the vari- 
ous consequences to the one same ever ex- 
isting cause. The author not only points 
out plainly the all-potent influence of this 
principle of freedom on the past of the 
English-speaking race, but he shows how 
this has led to the pre@minent position 


that this race, with its 120,000,000 
people, now occupies in the world, and 
shows what an earnest it is of the 


future greatness and domination of the 
English over all other peoples of the 
world. In order fully to enjoy this book 





least, with the general outline of English 
history. 


A SHorRT HISTORY OF ANGLO-SAXON FREEDOM. 
The Polity of the English-Speaking Race Out. 
lined in its Inception, Development, Diffusion 
and Present Condition. By James K. Hos- 
mer. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Boston: For sale by Damrell & Upham. 
Price, $2. 


The World's Great Explorers. 


The great achievements of Stanley in 
Central Africa, and especially his appear- 
ance before the public both in his writings 
and in his lectures, have invested the lives 


interest. The firm of Dodd, Mead & Co. 


as time a series of volumes, 
entitled “Great Explorers,” in which are 
descrig@@ the varied achievements of that 
band of hardy men who in different parts 
of the world have given up all the comforts 
and delights of advanced civilization to 
push deép into the forests and to brave 
unknown dangers that the borders of the 
civilized: world might be increased. and 
the dark places filled with light. Perhaps, 





the present moment is the volume edited | 
by Joseph Thomson, entitled “Mungo | 
Park and the Niger.” The’ particular in- | 


| terest attaching to Mungo Park and his | 
| explorations lies in the fact that he really 


was the forerunner of Livingstone and 
Stanley, and that his explorations were 
carried on, if not exactly in the same lo- 
cality, at least in the same general section 
of the dark continent. It was nearly 100 
years ago—or, to be more exact, in 1795, 
that this extraordinary Englishman, rest- 
less, venturesome and daring beyond near- 
ly all explorers, set forth from a little 
trading town on the Gambia River, ac- 
companied only by two slaves, and hay- 
ing for armament only two fowling pieces 
and two pistols, and yet purposing with 
this pitiful equipment to traverse the un- 
known regions of Africa, to discover the 
Niger and the fabled regions ef boundless 
wealth that were supposed there to exist. 
The story of this expedition has hardly 
been equalled in wildest romance, certainly 
never in sober history. His companions 
were soon captured, his arms and all his 
possessions taken from him, and for 
months, defenceless, friendless, without 
even so much as shoes on his feet, he tra- 
versed the forest, until in due time he 
came to the banks of the Niger. For two 
years he wandered through this inhospit- 
able country; and at last, only through 
the accident of falling in with slave tra- 
ders, was he enabled once more to emerge 
from the darkness of Central Africa and 
reach the civilization of the little English 
town from which he started. He under- 
took a subsequent expedition, most 
foolishly accompanying himself with Eng- 
lish soldiers, whose absolute unfitness for 
the work before them his own former ex- 
perience should have taught him. In point 
of knowledge gained, this expedition was 
hardly as fruitful as his own solitary 
wanderings through the forest. Indeed, 
it cannot be said that Mungo Park ac- 
complished what another man, with even a 
small fraction of his indomitable energy, 
could have done. He obviously lacked 
judgement and good sound sense. He was 
an enthusiast; zeal he had, courage, and ° 
will power of the sublimest kind; and if, | 
combined with these, he had the 
practical sense of the later explorers, the 
dark continent would have felt the coming 
of the light many years ago. 
MUNGO PARK AND THE NIGER. By Joseph | 
Thompson. New York: Dodd, - | 
oa Fur sale by Estes & Lauriat. Price, 





experience, an observer of the most care- tion. It includes seven well chosen stories very 


fully trained habits, and a writer of an/| 
enthusiastic, vivid, and forcible style. 


tourists who have devoted but a few 
weeks, or at the longest, months, to this 
vast section of country; he has in fact 
lived in different parts of the Pacific Coast 
for ten or eleven years, and therefore is 
thoroughly acquainted with all its various 
scenes, and his enthusiasm .on the subject 
is not that which springs from novelty, 
butrather from depth of experience. His 
description of southern . California, its 


| fruit farms, its orange groves, and that 


other still stranger anomaly in this coun- 
try, its ostrich farms, ig particularly inter- 
esting; though, in fact, itis difficult to 
select any one chapter that can claim any 


decided advantage over the others. He 
knows his subject thoroughly, he is 
delighted with it, and he makes the 


reader enjoy the same sensation. The 
book is valuable alike to those who hope 
to visit this favored section, and to those 
who enjoy no such anticipation but must 
gain their knowledge solely from the 
printed page. 


Two Boy’s Books 

Mr. William O. Stoddard’s boys are not 
invariably just the boysthat one meets in 
the every day walks of life, but they are 
always wholesome boys, full of life, 
health and energy. and of a character to 
serve both as interesting heroes of the 
story and as excellent objects of emulation. 
His latest story, “Crowded Out o’ 
Crofield,” is a book that will easily catch 
the boys’ fancy, particularly the fancy of 
the country boy, who finds no other sub- 
ject so entertaining as the story of the 
iad who leaves the quiet life of the village, 
goes tu the city to seek his fortune and 
after many rebuffs and the encountering 
and overcoming of innumerable obstacles, 
wins fame and fortune. Such a boy 
Jack Ogden, Mr. 
The son of the blacksmith of Crofleld, a 
little out-of-the-way village, he finds, 
albeit a versatile youth with a happy 
knack of doing anything, that there seems 
to be no room f rhimin Crofleld. With 
ten dollars in his pocket, the aggregate of 
his worldly wealth, he goes to New York, 
where the fight upon which he enters is 
brisk and unintermittent; but of course he 
ultimately wins; it would not do to have 


it otherwise. Itisan excellent book for | 


boys. 
Another boys’ book comes from a 
| different quarter; it is called ‘Pards.” 


Its scene is laid in Minneapolis, and it is 
written by F. E. W. Merriman, the editor 
of that excellent western publication, the 
Minneapolis Housekeeper. The ‘‘pards” are 
two little fellows, homeless, friendless and 
parentiess, who follow the advice of the 
great journalist, and strike for the West. 
They help themselves to a free ride to 
Minneapolis, and there they launch forth 
upon the exacting duties of getting a 
living. They have had no moral training 
of any sort,and their ideas of right and 
wrong they possess by instinct rather than 
by education. Naturally, at times these 
ideas are rather confused; but they are at 
heart noble little fellows, and they always 
mean well. By dint of pluck and 
perseverance they overcome a great many 
obstacles that would seem insuperable to 
more carefully nurtured youngsters, and 
in due time they seem fairly on the high 
road to success. The moral tone of the 
book is excellent. 

CROWDED OuT 0’ CROFIELD; or The Boy Who 


Made his Way. By William ©. Stoddard. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


There is proDably is no other department 
of fiction that appeals so universally to the 
human mind as the ghost story; it im- 


presses alike the young and ignorant, and | 
the matured and cultured mind. The most 


vividly remembered of nursery stories are 

ghost stories; and nothing so appeals to | 
the ignorance and superstition of the un- | 
lettered classes of mankind as those stories | 
which deal with the supernatural and mys- | 
terious. Though the effect upon the cul- | 
tured mind is different, it is no less real. | 
The ghost story, to the cultured thinker, is | 
not so much provocative of dread and | 
terror as it 1s of inquiry and a strong desire 

to fathom the mysteries of the yet un-| 
known world. The culture of the present | 
day is giving more thought to this matter 

than has hitherto been given; a special im- 

petus being given to the subject by the | 
efforts of the Society for Psychical Re | 


search; and by the attempt of the National | 


Congress of Experimental Psychology, 
which meets in Paris in 1892, to bring to- 


at that time a mass of authentic. 


gether 
data which may be used as a foundation 


for systematic and logical study. A little | 
| volume, entitled ‘Modern Ghosts,” which | great work of American freedom who ¥™ 
2 jhas just come from the press, will for 
Mr. Henry T. Finck is a traveller of | various reasons attract considerable atten- needed 


by f writers of high reputation. 
George William Curtis has written a very 


is | 


Stoddard’s latest hero. | 





| graceful and suitable introg, 
| volume is one of 
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the Works of Guy de May 
tonio de alarcon and others tt Pein we 
tion by George William Curtis plied, 
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Bret Harte is at least an enp 
writer; he does not permit the » 4” 
forget him, no sooner has the py, as 
aside one of his books than he has as 
ready to offer, which, it £03 withon 
ing, the public is always glad to wo," 
His latest story is ‘A Ward of thea.” 
Gate.” The scene is laid in Say on 
during its earlier days, a time 

| susceptible of dramatic portrayal, 


"prising 
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|in the hands of one so well acquaint: 
|them as Mr. Harte, and so vivid y 
| general literary style. The heroine or. 
| Story is one Miss Yerbu Buena,the dap», 
| of unsavory parentage, who is entroste: 

jher mother, together with a consider 

|fortune, to three guardians: on & 
| Mayor of the city, ex officio, the sem 
| Col. Pendleton, an old school Souther », 
tleman, always ready yt, alway 
| fluent in profanity, but at heart 4 ther 
) oughly excellent and worthy man; Aad th} 
third, young Paul Hathaway, who. co». 
larly enough, is at once a very agrum 
young gentleman and a successful polity 
of the early western type. The ston bo 
to do principally with the ward, wi, 
much pursued by fortune hunters, and, 
whose life hangs constantly the myster 
her parentage. The story is a thorogw 
interesting one, but like most of § 
Harte’s later and longer stories, jt Ig 
consistency and finish. That dash » 
| brilliancy that carries this author so 
| cessfully through his earlier short 

seem inadequate in these later and 
| pretentious productions. He seems to |x 
| the patience necessary for proper rerisi: 


to shoot 
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A WARD OF THE GOLDEN GATE 
New 
$1.25 


By Bret Han 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Prin 





| A New Concordance of Shakespear, 


Mr. John Bartlett of Cambridge bas ». 
complished a work which, to the aren 
mind at least, would suggest the labor of, 
lifetime; he has compiled a new and coo. 
plete concordance or verbal iudex to te 
words, phrases and passages of the dn. 
matic works of Shakespeare. This in Itself 
does not suggest the magnitude of & 
work; but the vastness of this undertaking 
dawns upon one as he reflects that, win 
the exception of such words as ‘‘an |,” «» 
words that are used merely as a pref 
the terminal of a sentence, and custome 
| titles, every word in Shakespeare's play 

has been indexed, and the passages in whic 
| it occars given so fully that no reference & 
| the play will be necessary. This is a muet 
|more complete book than the Cowdes 
|Clarke Concordance hitherto in use. [e 
| its complete form, Mr. Bartlett's book will 
|number 1,650 large yuarto pages. The 
| letter ‘‘a” alone requires 69 pages; and 
show how complete the work of reference 
is, three instances will suffice—the wom 
‘‘act” has about 140 references, ‘‘action’ 
the same number, and the word ‘‘air” about 
}200. The author has followed the text of 
| the Globe Edition, but to facilitate refe- 
ence to other editions, he has given a lis 
of abbreviations. 
























































It is now a little over forty vears since 
James Russell Lowell brought out anony- 
mously that exceedingly clever sketch “4 
| Fable for Critics” which because of its per 
| sonality, and still more because of its hap 
| piness and wit, excited so much comment 

and attracted so much attention. It was 
only when, ambitious of the reputation thst 
| the little book had made, various people 
| entered claims forits authorship, that Mr 
Lowell consented to disclose its 
|origin. It has been re-issued at severt 
| times in successive editions, a new one jus 
appearing from the press of, Houghton, Mi! 
|flin & Co. In addition to the original tett 
this latest edition contains portraits of the 
two authors who are criticised, togethe 
with a fac-simile of the original rhyme 
title page. Itis an exceedingly tasty vo 
ume. 
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A FABLE FOR CRITICS. By James Russel! Lowe: 
with vignette portraits of the authors @ 
quibus fabula narratur. Boston: Hough, 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $1. 










Undoubtedly there was never 4 mor 
truthful narration of fact given to the pw 
lic than the Rev. Calvin Fairbank’s volum 
called ‘‘How the Way Was Prepared ;” #0 
yet it reads from cover to cover like 8 fe 
itable romance, and it is almost impossi® 
to believe that the scenes therein describe! 
actually occurred upon American soil s® 
within the life of comparatively yoo™ 
men. Calvin Fairbank was an Abolitioml® 
who spent little time proclaiming his vie” 
through the press or from platform; * 
was too busy putting them into executio® 
He was one of those hardy pioneers in & 















to the front, where their efforts were 0 
, and fought the battle upoo 
ground of the enemy. St. Pauls 
scription of his eventful and perilous care 
is hardly adequate to describe the 
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of Oe coment and the stripes that 
quent a epon his back were almost with- 
were wor bo. It is doubtful if any other 
out eam vot so complete a realization in 
ay experience of the barbarism of 
This account of those dark days 
tthis late hour, for ressons 
interesting because of its 
and intensity. Itisa 
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laable contribution to the history of 
yaaavt : 
oan terrible times. 

willoughby’s Wisdom, a Story of New 


caziand Country Life in Bygone Days,” by 


ur 3 W. Gilbert, of Montpelier, Vt., is 
ssost unpreventious in its claims upon the 
ee iors consideration; but in its literary 
ee ated. it must be conceded that it 
er ene no little distance from the 
eal Tbe volume is a poem in six can- 


. 38 pages in the metre used by 
on ig his Don Juan; a form by no means 
p i to gystain, even to the extent of a 
- verses; but when continued through 
« fairly well crowded pages, the magni- 
of the task is evident. The author is 
jagratulated upon the excellence of 
trical work; it is singularly correct, 
: lacking in music, aud the 


wea of soe - 


and oo means 
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hat he gives of New England 
v life is also accurate and life-like. 
the general reader this kiod of 
wrature, however exc: llent, soon becomes 
av) 
wrpoveBY's WISDOM A Story of New Eng 
aber wet pen td Life in By-Gone Days. By N. 
® Giibert. Boston: Charles H. Huff. Price, 
: ) 
wr Harold Frederick, the young New 
Yorker who is making his name in London 
rnalism, has favored readers on both | 
“ides of the Atlantic with some excellent 


. 


n. His latest book, ‘‘In the Valley, : 

bas already appeared in Scribner’s Maga- 
se, and is therefore familiar to a large 
number of readers; but even these will be 
giad to see the story ia book form. 
s particularly picturesque piece of writing. 
The scene is laidin the Mohawk Valley of 
central New York, at the time of the French 
and Indian Wars; the progress of the story 
contifulng even into the days of the 
Revolation. Itisnot,in the usual accep- 
tation of the word, an historical romauce; 
for while Mr. Frederick aims at accuracy 
o his history, his chief purpose is the tell- 
ing f avery pretty pastoral love story, 
which for the added scenic effect he has 
wisely placed in this historic environment. 
Not only does he reproduce the scenes of 
those days, portraying accurately their 
customs and manners, but he has succeeded 
admirably ia catching the peculiarities of 


their speech and thought. The book is 
handsomely illustrated by Mr. Howard 
Pyle 

yrue VaLLeY. By Harold Frederic. Ilustra- 
wi by Huwaru Pyle- New York: Charles 
Scribner's Suns. Boston: Forsale by Dam- 


el& Upham. Price, $1.50. 


James Russell Lowell has done much ad- 
irable work, both in metre and in prose; 
mt nothing that has come from his pen 
bas been of a higher order of merit than 
that beautiful allegory, **The Vision of Sir 
launfal,” containing among other ex- 
jusite lines, those so frequently quoted, 
beginning, “And what is so rare as a day 
0 June?” A new and highly artistic 
edition of this work has just been pro- 
doced by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The volume isin red and white and gold, 
proved on the finest of paper, and illus- 
waited with beautiful photogravures from 
esigos by E. H. Garrett. It is in every 
way adeautiful piece of the printer’s art, 
‘dan exceedingly attractive volume for 
solday purposes. It gives as a frontis- 
piece the portrait of the poet at the time 
We poem was written, 
THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL. By James Rus 

‘ei Lowell. With designs by E. H. Garrett. 


Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
( Friee, $1.50. 


, te Apocalypse has been a favorite 
“eme for speculation with many theolo- 
sane; some have sought to read its mean- 
g; others have found its mystery too 
re, forthem; while others have thought 
—% ‘contained no special teaching; but 
Mr Charles Edward Smith,after giving this 
part of Holy Writ long and deep study, 
“sds in ita world of light and a revelation 
» “te divine mind of the grandest charac- 
-. The result of his long and profound 
~ Festigation of these writings he has em- 
Ser in a little volume entitled, «The 
— Lighted; a Study of the Apoca- 
‘Tpse. He very truly says that to leave 
_  900ks ofthe Bible not understood is 
~ ave them in a position where they 
St naturally be misunderstood; and he 
et ore looks upon it as the rightful work 
“ve Bible scholar to seek to define their 


Weaning. Bible students will be especiall 
Wereated in his views. oe 
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Mr. Thorpe’s Recital. 


Mr. Courtenay Thorpe's dramatic recital, 
at Chickering Hall, on Thursday after- 
noon, was in many respects a unique 
occasion. The reciter’s gift of impersona- 
tion is an exceptional one, and by it he 
may be said to have brought many strange 
and various folk, in living reality, before 
his audience, rather than have told tales 
about them. Jerome's droll, stage struck 
young gentleman, half savage Stephen 
| Orry, with baby Sunloecks on his breast, 
roble Sydney Carton, comforting the little 
seamstress asthe dreadful tumbrils rum- 
ble along, Ruvssetti’s Blessed Damozel, 


musing in the ‘‘still weather” of Heaven— | 


all these and more than these came and 
spoke and passed, through the magic of 
| Mr. Thorpe’s art His absence of self- 
| consciousness, his power of projecting 
| himself into the personality he describes 
jare admirable and rare; his programme 
| showed a sense of dramatic contrast and a 
| Sensitive appreciation of good literature; 
j}and the technical side of his work had 
few faults which he may not be trusted 
| himself to discern and correct. 


The Thanksgiving Table. 


Messrs. John S. Doane & Co., 149 and 
151 Blackstone street, offer for the supply 
of families for Thanksgiving and the holi- 
days, imported and domestic wines and 
liquors of purity and excellence and in 
every variety. The reputation of this 
house is a guarantee of the soundness of 
the goods which it sells, and its long ex- 
perience in supplying the family trade 
gives assurance of satisfaction. 


The Boston Codperative Investment Co. 
of 95 Milk street are in need of good relia- 
ble agents in every city and town in she 
country to place their $100 installment cer- 
| tiflcates. Auyone desiring a safe invest- 
| ment should investigate. 


At the American. 


The American House is almost continu- 
ally the meeting place of clubs, societies and 
| social gatherings for supper and banquets. 

An evening seldom passes that Messrs. 
| Russell & Sturgis are not called upon to 
entertain some large and important gather- 
ling. The Universalist Social Union will 
| make this their regular place of meeting, 
}as also the Society of Civil Engineers. 
The Tariff Reform Club to the number of 
| 150 partook of a supper on Wednesday 
|} evening and listened to some interesting 
addresses by Peleg McFarlin of South 
| Harbor, H. S. Tobey of Wareham, H. W. 
Lamb, and 8S. W. Mendum of Woburn. 








At the end of the present season of ‘‘The 
Uld Homestead” at the Academy, New 
York, the play will have been presented 
nearly 1,200 times, a record unparalleled in 
the whole history of the world’s tbeatri- 
cals. If the enormous prosperity which 

| has followec the play since its initial pro- 
| duction four years ago continues until the 
}end of the current season, the profits at 
| that time will be considerably in excess of 
| one million dollars. 





Important News Hegarding Seal Skins. 

The following is extracted from a letter 
received by H. Crine, the farrier, 15 and 17 
|} Avon Street, Boston, from his London 
representative :— 

It is well known that the herds on the 
seal Islands have been greatly diminished 
by the indiscriminate slaughter of the 
female seals on the open sea. 

Now as this this year’s seal skins with 
| the different advances will not come into 
| the market ready dressed and dyed until 
late in the spring of ‘91, their value must 
necessarily exceed the present ruling 
prices. It is therefore, to every lady hav- 
ing in view the purchase of a seal skia, 
of advantage to improve the present favor- 
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IBOSTON COMMON WEALTH. 





Account Books a Specialty. 








FOR THE PRODUCTION OF EVERY DESCRIP- 
TION OF BOOK, MERCANTILE and MISCEL- 
LANEOUS PRINTING. 


A Gomptete Appointed Office. 
| 
| 


Especial Attention is given 
TO THE MANUFACTURE OF SUPERIOR BLANK 
’ AND ACCOUNT BOOKS, IN ALL VARIETIES. 
TELEPHONE, 1731. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA, 
_ JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr, 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED 


In Every City and Town. 


Liberal Commissions tor 


$100. 


INSTALMENT 
CERTIFICATES. 


First Payment $5. Balance $1.25 per 
month. Certificates selling now, estimated 
to mature in less than 18 months. 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 
Everybody wants to LAY UP MONEY in 
a SAFE PLACE and MAKE MONEY on 
it at the SAME TIME. This company 
offers all such SURE inducements. IN. 
VESTORS and AGENTS call on or ad« 
dress 


Boston Co-operative 


Investment Co., 


95 MILK STREET, ROOM 38, 
Boston, Mass, 
Information FREE by Mail. 





Ready - Made Clothing 
Department 


WE NOW OFFER 





able opportunity of supplying their wants 
at the earliest possible moment. 








For Over Fifty Years. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SUOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by mothers for their children teething. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 

in, cures wind colic, and is the 

jarrhaa. 25c.a bottle. Sold by all 
throughout the worki. Be sure and ask for “ 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP.” 
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Wines and Liquors 


| For Thanksgiving and Holidays, 


JOHN S. DOANE & CO., 


| Im and wholesale dealers in Wines and 
| Liquors (at the old stand), 149 and 151 Black- 
| stome street, Boston, We sell at lowest “Cut- 
| ter’s prices.” 

| Duffy Malt Whiskey, per bottle 
G. 0. Taylor Whiskey, per bottle....91.00 
| Ky. Bourbon Whisky, per gal..------$1.50 
| New England Bum, per gal..... -$1.50 

All the Finer Grades Equally Low. 


| Sent C. O. D. t anyaddress. Family trades 
specialty. All goods guaranteed. 


eeeeeeee 


Fall Overcoats %12.00 to 830 00 
Winter “ $20.00 to $45.00 
ULSTERS $20.00 to £35.00 


Fur-Lined Overcoats $125.00 

All made in our workshops on the premi- 
ses, and purchasers have the benefit of the 
above prices made before the passage of 
the tariff bill. 


Macullar, Parker & Gonpany, 


400 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 


THE ACCURATE AND 


ECONOMICAL COOKING MEASURE 


nsable to all who appreciate good cooking. 
acid by tne inventor, MRS. GRACE GOODWIN, 
Union Park, Boston. 


THE COMMONWEALTH; 


Is on Sale at all Boston News Stands. 








It will be placed on sale at any News Stand 
by request. Address, 
BOSTON COMMONWEALTH, 
25 Bromfield St., Besten. 





TAILORS. 
E display this season the largest line of all 


WW the latest novelties in men’s wear to be found 
in New England, our goods, as in the past, being 
selected, with great care to meet the requiremen‘s 
of all classes of trade. 

We have laid out upon our counters over 1000 
different patterns of 


Trousers to Order - - $5.50 
Trousers to Order - - $6.50 


Ineluding Cheviota, Scotch Tweeds, Fancy 
See and Worateds, in all the latest 
designs and shades. . 





va 
Every one of these trousers are 


worth $8. 
Suits to Order $25.00 


The greatest variety of Sultings display- 
ed by «ny merchant tailors. 


BLACK CHEVIOT SUIT 
To Order at $25. 


These suits cannot be duplicated elee- 
where for less than $35.00. 


OVERCOATS 
To Order at $25 and Upward. 


Embracing allthe nobbiest shedes and 
cloths. 


The wearing quality of all our goods is unsur- 
assed. 


Perfect Fit Guaranteed. 


GHAS. GREEN & 60. 


TAILORS. 
581, 583 & 585 Washington St. 


Open Evenings till7. Saturdays till 10. 


UNDERWEAR. 


Complete Stock ofall Popular Kinds. 


GLOVES FOR AUTUMN, 


For Walking, Driving and Full Dress 


NOVELTIES IN NECKWEAR. 


Elegant Styles from LONDON and PARIS. 
Will be sold without the extra tariff.) 


JOHN 0, CHAFFIN & CO,, 


384 Washington, cor. Franklin St. 


SAM’L ¥F. SCOTT. JOHN_P. HERRMANN, 
THOMAS A. SUOTT. 


SF. & 1. A. SCOTT 


REAL ESTATE 


BROKERS. 


8tn and Pine Streets, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW 


MODEL HALL TYPEWRITER. 








The Best Standard T 
World. Cheap, Portable. 


ewriter in the 
4d Ink = peg bog 

ha ble T in al guages. est 
foort and ra tg any. \ wanted every. 
where WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED- 
Address: 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER CO,, 


10 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


Send for Catalogue and Specimens of Work. - 
RoOsTON, Nov. 6, 1889. “ 

“I wish to express my very great satisfaction 
with the Hall typewriter. Impressions and align. 
mentare both more perfect than any other type- 
writer that I know, and it is simply a pleasure to 





it. It is delightfully simple and manageable 
es (Signed). W. D. HOWELLS. 
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FURS. 


H. CRINE, THE FURRIER, 


15 and 17 AVON ST.., 


Is sow exhibiting the finest and most complcte assort 
ment of 


FUR CAPES AND FUR GARMENTS 


In all the leading styles, and most popular FURS ever be- 
displayed in this city. 

Notwithstanding the fact of the constant and almost 
daily advances in the price of Sealskins and other Furs, 
we are now in a position to offer to our patrons and the 

ublic the benefits of our early purchases, quoting prices 

re unequalled. 

An early inspection advisable. 


Wemake a specialty of Redyeing 
and Remodelling Furs. 

Best Workmanship. Lowest 
Prices. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


H. CRINE, THE FURRIER, 


15 AND 17 AVON 8ST., 
24 door from Washington Street. 


LADIES’ 


HAIR DRESSING PARLOR, 


W. H. LYON, Proprietor, 
(Formerly with Gerlach & Steuer,) 


NO. 129 TREMONT STREET, 


tCor. Winter St., over “Whitney's. j 
BOSTON. 


The Miles. MARSH, Ladies’ Tailors, 
2 Park Buliding, cor. Park Sq. and Boylston street, 


Have added to their business a preparatory 
, Viz., cutting, fitting and draping costames. 
Any lady can obtain first-class style and fit pre- 
red for her seamstress. They also carry a very 

¢ line of foreign goods. 


Miss L. E. RACINE, 
Fashionable Dressmaker, 


1008 WASHINGTON S8T., 
Hotel Madison, .. Suite 10. 


Can be secured by the day or week, during the 
dull season, at very reasonable prices. All work 
guaranteed satisfactory. 


Bridal Costumes and Evening Dresses 
MADE A SPECIALTY. 





Ladias’ Hair Dressing 


For Cutting Bangs..... Sévedsesece Scoveeees «+615 cts 
For Curling Bangs.....+-.+-- Ceccccece «+15 ote 
to promote growth 


S. DAVIDSON, 
506 Washington Street, cor. Bedford. 


Over Brown's Drug Store. 


© to Tremont Temple box office at once 
and get a descriptive circular of the 
Commonwealth series of Concerts anid 
Lectures. Best talent and popular 
prices the rule. Season tickets for the 
course only $1, $1.50 and $2. Firs: 
come, first served 
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Mr. HARRY BENSON, 


Voice 
Sight-singing (Tonic Sol-fa 
methods), and Pianc. 


14 Music Hall Building, Boston. 


Cultivation (Malian method), 
and Staf 





BOSTON COMMON W FEALTH 


1 
FEMININE BRIC-A-BRAC, | 

A woman must have a logical mind, ex- | 
ecutive ability and @ masculine facuity for | 
arranging details in orderto be a success- 
ful business woman? Nothing of the sort. 
She may be as chaotic and inconsequent as 
she pleases, if she is only mistress of the art | 
of finding out the foibles of the public and | 
flattering them, and can at the same time | 
hold the strings of her private purse close 
drawn. For example, here is Mrs. Caroline 
B. Dodge who runs a tobacco and cigar | 
shop, and runs it on a peculiarly feminine | 
basis. One of the show cases is used as a | 
catch-all, and in it are kept rubbers, veil, 
gossamer, novel, whisk, dust rag, ledger, | 
sheet music, and perhaps a dainty bit of 
embroidery. The stuck is of the choicest, 
but peculiar in its arrangement and disposal. | 
In the back part of the shop is an upright | 
piano, at which the fair tobacconist sits 
and plays until the board partitions reécho | 
with the sweetness of ‘Songs Without 
Words” and the Sonatas of Bach, Schubert | 
and Guerney. During the afternoon, small | 
boys come in hourly for practice or lessons, | 
and in the evening the men who drop in for | 
a cigar,.if they have time, stop long enough | 
to dash off a bit of melody—all about Miss 
Rooney or the sorrows of McGinty, or 
songs from ‘‘Red Hussar” and ‘‘Merry 
Monarch.” ‘There isn’t very much money 
in the tobacco business,” Mrs. Dodge says, 
characteristically, ‘‘and piano teaching 
isn’t what it was in the seventies; but the 
aggregate of endeavors makes existence 
possible andcomfortable.” And so I return 
to my first proposition—that a woman may 
be anything she cares to be, successfully, 
and preserving all the while her feminine 
prerogatives. Iam not at all sure that the 
strictly business-like business woman, in 
severe blue serge and spotiess linen, who 
lives on schedule times, moves in accord- 
ance with the principles of her profession 
and has her being in its exigencies, is not 
on the whole preferable; but it is some- 
thing to know that we can have independ- 
ent women ‘‘according to taste.” 

A boon and a blessing to all women alike, 
whether they are engaged in getting their 
own bread and butter, or are content to 
consume that which is furnished them by 
humane heads*of families, is the modern 
house dress. Hampered by conventionali- 
ties in the choice of street and evening 
gowns, it is only in the dress which a 
woman wears in her own heuse that she is 
allowed to express her personality. Only 
in its folds can the woman who has been 
emulating masculine virtues all day be 
comfortably feminine, dainty and gracious 
at night. It offers, above and beyond any 
other dress, a fleld for the exercise of in- 
genuity and good taste and the satisfying 
of that innate love for beautiful personal 
surroundings. In one’s own house one may 
be a Watteau shepherdess, a Greek goddess, 
or a court dame in patch and puff and ruff. 
One may wear rose color or turquoise blue. 
There is but one condition—whatever is 
worn, whatever fashion is adopted, it 
must be not only becoming to, but a part 
of, its wearer. Ihe favorite material for | 
house dresses—under which head is, of 
course, included that modern luxary, the tea 
gown—is something light in weight and 
softin fold. In point of richness, any- 
thing is admirable, from the simplest 
wools, even those that have seen service, 
to the richest web of Lyons weaving. The 
interest and novelty of the costume cen- 
ters in the bodice. Skirts are as a rule 
plain and simple, with one or more little 
frills or insertions about the bottom, and 
are cut very full and long in the back, 


| the wrist. 





sometimes sweeping out into an imposing 
train. For young and slight women who 
do not care for elaborate gowns, the round | 
skirts and a straight bodice with a full | 
white quakerish ftichu are always effective. | 
Tea gowns, universally becoming and as | 
universally adopted, are made of everv | 
material that the sun shines upon. Wool, | 
soft India silk, heavy brocade relieved by | 
lace as delicate as hoar frost, even queer | 
eastern stuffs. And in this wide choice of 
stuffs and the combinations of which they 
are capable, lies their sole claim to variety. | 
An ambitious and extremely pretty dress is | 


known as the Henriette. The Figaro jacket 


of the model that Isaw is of deep iris vel- 


vet embroidered heavily with gold. It has 


rounded fronts 


The waistcoat is of pale tan-colored silk 
embroidered in gold. A broad sash of 
gold colored silk encircles the waist and 
ties at the back. The high rolling collar 
of the jacket is faced with the gold silk 
and the sleeves are draped with it about 
The plain skirt is of écru cloth 
witha scant velvet ruffle at the bottom 
headed by a single row of embroidery on 
the waistcoat. A simpler dress of dull 
green cashmere, slightly draped in front 
and made with a full bodice and a girdle, 
is both dainty and effective. 

Brave chrysanthemums, yellow, white 
and red, nodding cheerfully from the 
florists’ widows, are grateful reminders 
that even ‘‘melancholy days” have their 
flashes of sunshine and brightness. But I 
can’t help thinking that a window—not 
necessarily a florist’s, however—is their 


proper sphere. Broken from the mother 


| plant, the blossoms lose half their beauty 


and become stiff, unmanageable and awk- 
ward. They may perhaps be carried with 
a certain grace, but they should never be 
worn. Chrysanthemums were meant to 
grow and make brightness and warmth in 
gloomy days—to be worn as a corsage 
bouquet, never. It is different with roses 
and yiolets and pinks. The fact that they 
are odorous implies that they are to be 
treated with more familiarity and greater 
friendliness. And isn’t it pleasant to think 
that we may wear single flowers this sea- 
son with impunity—nay, even with the 
consciousness of being ‘‘in good form.” 
So if our lovers’are not oyer rich in this 
world’s goods—indeed, if we have no 
lovers at all—we may still revel, in modera- 
tion, in that particular blossom that is 
dearest to us. They havea most ethereal 
and fragrant way of evincing devotion in 
Paris. When a fair friend has been spend- 
ing the summer and autumn in the country, 
or the winter in Nice, on the day of her re- 
turn to her town home her admirer bids 
some florist decorate the entire house 
which is awaiting the arrival of its mis- 
tress with thousands of blossoms. Fancy 
finding your staircase garlanded with 
feathery golden-hued mimosas and purple 
Russian violets, your drawing-room with 
white passion-flowers and scarlet Chinese 
ibiscus blossoms, your boudoir a bower of 
lilacs and tea roses, ard the bedroom and 
dressing-room filled with heather and pale 
pink camellias, imbedded in selaginelle 
moss; in the dining-room great palms ex- 
quisitely grouped in the corners, 
showers of drooping branches of pome- 
granate covered with flowers smother the 
silver hanging lamp above the table; all 
the mirror and picture frames wreathed 
with Japanese ivy, and great ferns and 
orchids adorning every corner of the hall 
and adjoining library. Thisis the greet- 
ing a beautifui young Parisian widow re- 
ceived on coming home the other day from 
ashort visit to the seaside. And she is 
going to marry the magician who caused it 
all. Who wouldn't? 

And here, by way of Venvoi, is another 
bit of the old world. The idioms of a 
foreign tongue hold many a pitfall. It 
was a New York girl at her first ball in 
Berlin who, wishing to reply to a request 
for a dance, informed the astonished young 
man in her best German: ‘No, thank you, 
I am beautifully arranged,” thinking she 
had told him merely that she was already 
engaged for that number. A smile which 
passed like a flash over his face warned 


and a tight-fitting back, | 
| short enough to show the slope of the back. 


while | 


NOVEMRER 
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WHAT CURES. 


Editorial Difference of Opinio, on 
Important Subject. = 

What is the force that ousts dises 
which is the most convenient apparaty. ¢,. 
applying it? How far is the regular pyoo 
cian useful to us because we believe :, ‘i 
and how far are his pills and powders 4. 
tonics only the material representatives “ 
his personal influence on our health? 
| The regular doctors cure; 
|}pathic doctors cure; the 
|cure; and so do the faith cures gy 

mind cures, and the so-called Christis 
|scientists, and the four-d llar-wod-a-hais 
| advertising itinerants, and the patent meq) 
}dinemen. They all hit, and they all mig 
land the great difference—one great ditm. 
| ence—in the result is that when ma 
| lar doctors lose a patient no one graumbia 
and when the irregular doctors lose os 
i the community stands on end and how! 
| [Rochester Union and Advertiser 

| Nature cures, but nature can be aided 
| hindered or defeated in the curativ: 
jcess. And the Commercial's contention , 
that it is the part of rational beings to sey 
jand trust the advice of men of ¢g 
|character who have studied the hums 
|system and learned, as far as 

| science lights the way, how far they em 
| best avoid obstructing her. 
| mercial. 

It is not our purpose to consider ty 
evils that result from employing the gy 
scruplous, the ignorant, charlatans ap 
quacks to prescribe for the maladies thy 
afflict the human family. We simply de 
clare that the physician who knows som 
thing is better than the physician wh 
knows nothing, or very little indeed, abou 
the structure and the conditions of th 
human system. Of course “the does ; 
know it all.”—[ Rochester Morning Herald 

I have used Warner's. Safe Cure and bu 
for its timely use would have been, I verily 
believe, in my grave from what the doctor 
termed Bright’s Disease.—D. F. Shrine 
senior Editor Scioto Gazette, Chillicoth 
Ohio, in a letter dated June 30, 1890 
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CENTRAL SQuaRE, N. Y., Dec. 25 
F. E. C. MEDICINE Co. : 

I have suffered intensely for the last 
three months with back-ache, at times was 
so bad that I could not attend to my wor 
Three bottles of F. E. C. completely cur 
me, and I can heartily recommend it to a 
who are suffering from Kidney trouble 

J. 


First Local Statesman (looking over» 
new ticket)—*‘‘O’Roorke, McMoriarthy, 
O’Hooligan, McGoogan, Smith—phwat did 
yez nomynate Smith fur?” Second’ Local 
Statesman—‘‘Phwist! Thot’s ter cotch th’ 
Amerykin vote.”—[ Puck. 


C. Hawes. 


Consumption Surely Cured, 
To the Editor :— 

Please inform your readers that! have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely 
use thousands of hopeless cases have been perma 
nently cured. I shall be glad to send two bottles 
of my remedy FREE to any of your readers» 
have consumption,if they will send me their 
press and P.O. address. 

T.A. SLOCUM, M. ©.. 





Respectfully, 
1s] Pear! St., NewYork 


Pilltaker—**Twenty dollars! 
doctor, altogether too much. Whiy, it was 
|only a headache.” Dr. Pillgiver—*'! kuow 
jit, but I diagnosed the case as incipient 
i} brain fever. My bills are made out accord- 
ing to ny own judgment.’ Texas Sift 
ings. 


Too mucb 


Oh, stop that toothache! Johnson's 
Linimeat will relieve any severe pati 


SHEPPARD LiOMAN’S PLAN. 

Pure Insurance without invest 
ment, A Speciaity by the Provi- 
dent Savings Life Assurance 
Society of New York. 

0. RH, & W. A. BUCKLEY, 

Gen’ 1 Agents, 

% DEVONSHIRE STReer. 


A norlvne 


prompt 





her of some blunder, and her chaperone | 


quickly enlightened her when later on she 
repeated the speech for her benefit. 
MARGARET FalIRFax 


Rely on a remedy time sanctions. Johnson’s 
Anodyne Linement was invented A. D. 1310. 


AUTUMN] CLEANING. 











Carpets Naphtha Cleansed or Beaten. Taken U 
and Kelaid as Ordered. Moths exterminated ih 
ugs, Furniture, etc. by Heated Naphtha 
-. Redding Disinfected and Renovated. 
o extra charge for expressage. 


Cleansing Co,. 169 Tremont St, 


' Boston. 


| 


160 TREMONT ST., BOSTO 


te Ci Aes ie : 

| LADIES. 

| Save your combings and have them made inte’ 

| Switeh. Price for making a first-class 5¥’ is 

} —_ 5u cents per ounce. afi kinds of Hair Go, 
and Hair Jewelry made to order and repate 

| reasonable prices. F.C. BLOCKLINGER, i 
Hair Dresser and Wig Maker, 164 A. Trewon! 
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IN THE 


pIEDMCNT SECTION OF THE SOUTH. 


WOLKINS Corporation of Greensboro’, N. C., 


"THER C- 
rhe LUT -y Stock at par. 
¢ its Treasury * 
amount o 

pan} 
Nort : 
eerty and franchise in the South. 
perty 
nous Px 


» city 


fa 


r by, the Union Land Co. 


ta ally, ne 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


11 





offer a limited 


oe whose management ts in the hands of a board of directors all of whom are repre- 
an aud Southern business men, well known an‘ successful, own some of the most 
It possesses the virtual control of the investment busi. | 
imont section of North Carolina, owning the franchise to build from Greens. | 
f the Piedmont belt line electric street railway, and a rapid transit line to the | 
[t also owns 3700 acres of rich mineral land adjoin- | 


+ Edison syndicate's recent purchase, for which it has already been offered twice its valua- 
~hermore, associated with the North Carolina Steel and Iron Co. in the development of 
erty, one of the most valuable deposits of Bessemer iron ore on the continent. 
" , 


par 


x. C. Steel & Iron Cu., and director of the Cape Fear and Yodklin Valley Raliroad, at 


pecription Books open at ofhce of 
eed* 


wents of the corporation, Room 27, Equitable Building. 


ww. R. BURGESS, Greensboro’, N. C.; 
R. H. WHITNEY, 75 State Street, Boston; and 


wol 


' 

| 

seulars regarding this gilt edge investment can be obtained of Mr. R. T. GRAY, vice- | 
} 

| 


MINS, BROWNE & CO., Fiscal Agents, Equitable Bldg., Room 27, Boston, 


for such stock that has not already been subscribed for. 


FACTS. 


Roston has much to offer in the 
rtalnments, none surpass in 
the Commonwealth Series of 
i Lectures now being given at 


ce. 


, of moderate means are as 
ittheir dress as a millionaire. 
»the Franklin Tailor Com- 

es are mederate and fit 


c 
the best. 


ly 
» England the land of coughs, 

i consumption, but Fitzgerald's 
rane Care is a most effective remedy 
these complaints. 


is 


M 
jor 


Holiday Juvenile Books. 


is no better holiday gift, especially 
young people, than & useful and at the 
came time an entertaining book. To find 
eyeh books ts by no means a difficult matter, 
for they are provided in large numbers. A 
tine assortment comes from the house of D. 
Lothrop The company has bought out, 
{or sy porposes, & large number of 
ks for the older readers, but its juvenilr 
sare especially noteworthy. They 
robert D. Ward’s ‘**‘New Senior at 

y r."eolarged in book form, which 
be read by young and old for its real- 
lescriptions of school life in that old 
town; “A Real Robinson Crusoe,” 

relates the thrilling experiences of a 

any of castaways on a Pacific 

‘How New England Was Made,” 

(rs. F. A. Humphrey; Mrs. Frémont’s 
Far West Sketches,” full of excitment 
romance, “On the Hills,” by Prof. 

r, which makes geology attractive in a 

way that will induce wide practical obser- 
a ‘Dollikins and the Miser,” a fasci- 
wating story by the popular author of ‘A 
jeer Litue Princess”; and Grace Denio 
I's “Littke He and She.” In more 
reading are several volumes of the 
arStory of the States” series; and 

5.,” Malcolm Townsend’s unique col- 
{interesting facts about the his- 

wry, geography, politics and miscellaneous 
matters of the United States. 


re 


far 


Fruits and Confections. 


The new store of Messrs. D. Bedrossian 
vat recently opened at 3 Temple 

ace, bas already attracted much atten- 
Hoa, as itoffers the public the finest and 
st variety of fruits and confections to 

ind the city. Among the fruits 

ve found Indian River and Tanger- 
from Florida, the choicest 
sof white, red and purple grapes, 
“vera. varieties of pears, pomegranates 
Joa Spain, and, in fact, all the best 
reign and domestic fruits; while the 
“ons manufactured by Mr. Bedros- 

“so and fresh every day are the choicest 
sc ovtained in the market. A particu- 
‘eatdre is the 25 ct. mixture, which at 
*“) other store in the City would be sold 
Tat least 40 cts. Another specialty is 
“e torkish fig paste imported directly 
] Mr Bedrossian. 


ranges 


ay 
any 


Seek no further, Iry Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup. 





Late of Brazil, is 6 feet 4 
inches in height, and physi- 
cally powerful. His name 
Joao Carlos Leopoldio Sal- 
vador Bibiane Francisco 
Xavier da Paula Leocadio 
Miguel Gabriel Rafael Gon- 
zago. What’sin a name? 
Counsiderable--especially in 
tne case o1 G. O. Taylor Old 
Bourbon and G. O. Taylor 
Pure Rye Whiskey, whose 
excellence and reputation 
have been for years widely 
known, and their names 
household words through- 
out the entire country. 
= -~-Druggists and Grocers sell 
cork pw name is oa the label and over 
Proprieuoce HESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Sole 
mmm, Boston, Maas. 


DOM 
PEDRO, 


Lem. 


HOUSES. 


AND 


LAND 


For sale in Bos- 
tonanditsmany _ 
pretty suburbs <> 


|at all prices (or ae, 


cash or on easy 

terms of pay-~ 

ment. For full 

particulars ap- 

ply to JOHN MATTSON, 

28 School St., Keom 69, Boston. 


THE GREAT 


NATURAL BONE SURGEON 





DR. SWEET. 


Fall Opening, Sept. Sth, of Dr. Sweet's 
Sanitarium, 16 Union Park St., Boston. 

Fourth Year in Boston. Elegant Gymnasium 

attached. > 

Permanently established for the rational treat- 

ment of the most 

Obstinate Forms of Lameness! 

From whatever cause; also Difficult Chronic Dis- | 
eases of any name and nature successfully and 
radically cured by the famous ‘Sweet Method.” | 

A’ Corps of Able Assistants! | 

Prof. Charcot’s Methods of Paris, for Nervous Dis- | 
eases; Deep Sea Water Douches; Electricity; | 
Magnetism, Massage. Obesity removed with- | 
out depression. 

The most thorough and successful methods extant. 

he *‘Sweet Method” in Diseases 

Of the head, throat, lungs, heart, liver, kidneys | 
and nervous system, and all diseases of the blood, 
bones, joints and skin, is accorded pre-eminence 
by the press and people wherever known. Es- 

elally successful in all forms of paralysis, ept- 
epsy, dropsy, diabetes and cancer humors of the 
stomach and womb. Surpassing all in the cure of 
ar BONE AND JOINT DISEASES a8 attes- 
ted by public opinion in New England for the past 

200 vears. ? | 

Terms within the reach of the poorest. Four 
classes, special, private, general and free. Inva- | 
lids from abroad provided with rooms ani | 
board at reasonable prices. Dr. Sweet’s Great | 
Herbal Specifics compounded and dispensed 
at the laboratory connected with the institution. | 
Our next advertisement will give a_list | 
ofthem. Watch for it. Office hours: From | 
9 A. M. to 7.30 P.M. Sunday from 1 to5 P. M. | 
Horse cars from all the depots pass every few 
minutes. | 

a@-Send for Examination Blanks and Medical | 
Magazine FREE. 


SAVE 











" ‘HAVE YOUR 
GLASSES FITTED 
—BY a— 
“PRACTICAL OPTICIAN.- 


Marine Glasses and hermometers 
for sa.e, made to order and repaired. 


Ramblin, Practical Optician, 











YOUR 
EYES 


5 Bromfield S., Boston. 


|F. B. WEAVER & CO., 


| 
| 
| 
| 


CENTRAL LOCATION, 


gq Inducement to Investors AMERICAN HOUSE, 


FAMOUS 


BOSTON. 





The Most Generally Patronized Hotel in Boston, 


{For Banquets, Club Suppers and Dinners. 


Large and 


Well-Furnished Sample Rooms for 


Commercial Travellers. 


RATES, $2.50 per Day and Upwards. ROOMS without Board, $1 per 


Day and Upwards. 


The high standard for which this house has been noted wil. be fully 
maintained and improved wherein possible under the new management. 


RUSSELL & STURGIS, Proprietors, 





CATERERS AND RESTAURANTS. 


SPRING LANE CAFE 
FOR BUSINESS MEN. 
First Entrance off Washington St., Down Stairs. 
1 & 3 Spring Lane. 
OUR COOKING IS FIRS'’-CLASS. 


Proprietors, 


TRY WOODWARD'S. 


18 Bedford Street, 


FOR YOUR LUNCH. 


Light Luncheons a specialty. Everythi»g first- 
class. Coffee and Sandwiches in large quantities 
ata discount. 


BUSINESS MEN’S: 
RESTAURANT AND CAFE. 


Steaks, Chops, Oysters, &c. 


13 Spring Lane, Boston. 


LOUIS FRENKEL, Manager. 





rOWwnS NEW LIIe: 
Brown's New Life is well known to the profes- 
sion asa powerful tonic to the nervous system, 
especiaily the spinal cord, and can be relied upon 
as possessing real Aphrodisiac Powers.  1t is in- 
dicated ip menta: over work, sexual debility and 
impotency. It is decidedly beneficial in cases of 
noctural emissions, the result of excesses, mental 
opemy or indifference, and in an enfeebled con- 
ditiou of the yweneral system, with weekvess or 
dull pain tn the lumboscoral region. In diseases 
veculiar to women, it is one of the most valuable agents.act 
ng as an uter ne tonic and gradually removing abnormal 
conditions, while at the same time it imparts tone and 
vigor; hence it is of value in Leucorrh@a, Amenorrha@a, 
Dysmenorrhaa, and to remove the tendency to repeated 
miscarriage. In cases of impotency it is 1 eccessary that 
the administration of this medicine be continued from 
three to four weeks, or until the system Is thoroughly un- 
der the influence of the remedy. Price, $1.0 per Box. 
For sale by all druggists, or sent by mail. 


BROWN & LIFE COMPANY, 
635 Washington St., Roston, 


P 


RUDENT purchasers save time and 
mental friction by careful discrimina- 
their selection of 


This group shows Silk, Button-Hole Twist, 
and Worsted Roll Braid, each bearing the 
name Corticelli, which is a gu:'tantee of ex- 
cellence. The reputation of thi. brand has 
been secured by fifty-two years of effort, 
attended by uninterrupted success. With 
this name on Silk, Twist and Braid, all of 
one shade to match the garment and each 
other, no thoughtful buyer hesitates. 
z NONOTUCK SILK CO., 


18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


S. SEVERY. 


FLORIST, 


_|\5634 TREMONT ST. 


(BOSTON. 


Has constantly on haada large and choice as 


|gortment of Cut Flowers, suitable for Parties 


Spectacles, Eye Glasses, Opera and | arrange 


Decorations of all kinds 
in an artistic manner, to order. Orders 
by mail, express or telegraph promptly fillled. 
Prices 20 per cent. lower than those oi an 

Florist in the city. 
Sunday will receive prompt attention. 
enings until 9.30 P, 


| peicemenn 7 Funerals, etc. 


+, Saturdays, 10.30 P. M. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Boston, Mass. 


European plan. 
and Bar first-class. 


Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


Dining Room 


NEW YORK HOTELS, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


—AND— 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT, 


Cor. Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Booms $1 per Day and 
Upward, 

During the past year the St. Denis hus tbeen’en 
larged ty a new and handsome addition which 
about doubles its capacity. All the latest improve 
ments have been placed in the new building, with 
a large and very attractive new restaurant, con. 
necting with the old one, to provide for the steady 
increase of parronase. 

WiLLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


ASTOR HOUSE, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

On the European plan. Rooms $1 and upward. 
The accommodations of the Astor will be found 
first-class in every respect. Elevator running 


night und day. F. J. ALLEN, P. . 
Fr. A. KEITH, Manager. Jelena 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 
NEW YORK, 


Fifth Avenue, near Washington Square. 


A quiet Hotel, enviable reputation, with a 
restaurant of peculiar excellence 


0. B. LIBBEY, Proprietor. 


REVERE HOUSE. 


Broadway, Corner Houston St., 


NEW YORK. 


EUROPEAN PLAN, new management 
mop "7 ~ laa and upwards per day. A Commer- 
cla otel. 








———___—_——__— —, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


HOTEL WARWICK, 


MAIN STREET, NEAR R. R. DEPOT, 
Office on Ground Floor. 


TERMS, $2.50 PER DAY. 
GEO. E. BARR, Prop. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 


HOLYOKE, MASS, 





The Leading Commercial Hotel. 
H. C. FERGUSON, 


MEN 0 


Proprietor 
For LOST 
Pear SeEvOUS 








of Errors or Excesses 
Soooea hun ne ERR eo eaaan AF LENCee Bad 

ANS & PAR 
Abcoletety onfailing HOME TREATMENT—~Besnhes me ene: 
Hon testify from 50 States and Fore tries. Write 
Deseriptive iE MEDICAL and proofs mai 


led 
Address ERIE MEDIGAL CO., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Veakness of Body and Mind, Effects 
Mr] 








other 
Orders taken Saturday for 
Open ev- 


THE COMMONWEALTH 


Is on Sale at all Boston News Stands. 


It will be placed on sale at any News Stand 
by request. Address, 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH, 
25 Bromfield St., Boston, 





ill aii 
POOR RICHARD'S MAXIM: 


white.” before fers sing elewhere, inspect 
the popular priced clothing of the 


FRANKLIN TAILORING COMPANY 


352 Washington St., Boston. 





THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


The dramatic week has ween emphati- 
cally one of novelties, and, it is pleasant 
to add, of triamphs. Boston has been 
introduced, and, s0 to speak, numerously 
introduced to two new comic operas, 
(**Paul Jones” at the Hollis Street Theatre, 
and ‘‘The Merry Monarch” atthe Globe 
Theatre,)a new and delicately charming 
comedy, (‘‘The Silver Shield” at the 
Tremont Theatre,)a classic old comedy, 
given with a new and very significant cast, 
(* The Heir at Law,” at the Park Theatre, ) 
and two other comedies, which are justly 
ranked with the classics, by atmos- 
phere and tone rather than by date, in 
which certein impersonations were new 
and interesting (‘‘London Assurance” and 
‘‘Masks and Faces” at the Boston Museum. ) 
When it is added that at the Grand Opera 
House Messrs Hallen and Hart, in the 
musical burlesque, ‘‘Later On”, have been 
singing and dancing themselves into favor 
and success, at the Boston Theatre the 
“Soudan” exhibits the same tendency to 
‘go on forever” as did Tennyson's Brook, 
and at the Howard Atheneum,” ‘The 
Night Owls” have made night gay rather 
than hideous, to enraptured 
it will be seen that though, at the 
of the six days of recreation, 
conscientious critic’s spirit may 
still be willing, his flesh has excuse 
for being weak. It may be repeated that 
in the sense of popular success every one 
of the new productions scored a truimph, 
and in the restricted sense of artistic 
merit the same is true toan uncommon 
degree. 

The performance of ‘‘The Heir at Law,” 
for instance, as given by the Jefferson- 
Florence company, at the Park Theatre, 
proved not only vastly entertaining, as was 
easily to be anticipated, but also proved 
solidly worthy and memorable from the 
standpoint of art. The cuts used were 
justifiable; the interpolations pot wholly 
80, perhaps, though universal laughter 
without doubt sets upon them the final 
seal of box-office approval. The acting is 
exceptionally interesting, not only in 
individual instances but as ensemble work, 
each sctor contributing a fit and pleasant 
note to the old-time harmony. If Mr. 
Jefferson’s Pangloss is not quite Colman’s, 
the critic madiy casts conscience to the 
winds in remarking that itis so much the 
worse for Colman. Assuredly itis some- 
thing very delightful; sensitively humor- 
ous, quainutly pathetic, with a make-up 
which will be an enduring gem in the 
picture-gallery of stage tradition, anda 
score of delicious moments such as are 
in no man’s gift but his. To instance but 
one such—when Pangloss is musing 
monrnfully on his reduced income, 
murmuring vague calculations as to ‘*200” 
and ‘‘600,” and his pupil remarks it is 
twelve o’clock, to whom but Jefferson 
would ‘‘twelve” bring a sudden ilumina- 
tion of joyful surprise, only to fade like 
light dulled behind porcelain, as he 
realizes that ‘‘twelve” refers to hours, and 
not the dollars of his revenue! It isa 
queer, absurd, poignantly moving bit of 
*‘business,” to be remembered when Col- 
man’s lines are forgotten. Praise cannot 
be stinted, as to Mr. Florence's Zekiel, 
which is all that is natnral, wholesome, 
honest, simple, manly and good; nor 
need praise be greatly chilled with qual- 
ification, as to the sweethess and ingenu- 
ousness of Miss Allen’s Cicely. the grace 
and feeling of Mr. Paulding’s Dick, the 
fine old-time flavor of Madame Ponisi’s 
Deborah, or the adequacy of all the rest. 
A thoroughly satisfying evening may be 
spent in their company. 

At the Tremont Theatre Miss Vokes has 
triumphantly demonstrated her ability in 
higher than eccentric comedy, by her 
charming performance of Alma Blake in 
‘The Silver Shield.” It is a pretty, bright, 
delicately amusing little play, full of flash- 
ing witticisms and pleasant pictures, and 
touched to higher issues by its genuine 
humanity. It strikes one like a chapter 
come to life from the pleasant pages of 
some bright, ma ig English novel—by 
Miss Croker or Mrs. Walford, for choice. 
Its story is of two married pairs, separated 
by two fragmentary and misunderstood iet- 
ters, and reunited through wise and gener- 
ous friends; and its nearest approach to 
villainy is the shocking indecorum of an 
elderly High Church curate’s accepting 
frmiom a schievous little actress the gift 
of arose, and tacitly acquiescing in the 
clever little fib with which she pacifies his 
horrified wife. It is all very merry and 
pleasant and gentle and harmless, and 
April weather will reign at the 
Tremont during its visit, and every 
spectator, including even the ruthless critic 


end 
the 


galleries, | 


will bring a bit of April away, in a sense 
of renewed youth. 

At the Hollis St. Theatre Miss Agnes 
Huntington has without doubt captured 
the town with her dashing and brilliant im- 
personation of Paul Jones. The general 
verdict is that while ‘Paul Jones,” the 
opera, has its dull moments, and is humor- 
ous throughoutin the British rather than 
the American fashion of humor, Paul 
Jones, the hero, is a very fascinating stage 


Miss Huntington sings somewhat unevenly, 
though on the whole very artistically and 
agreeably; her acting, the limits of her 
part once granted, is searcely less than 
superb throughoat. The opera is brilliant- 
ly mounted, and has the cumulative merit 
of increasing in interest as its acts proceed. 

The old comedy season at the Boston 
Museum has this week moved most success- 
fully on its delightful way. The new im- 
personations of the week have been Mr. 
Plympton’s Dazzle in ‘‘London Assurance,” 
and Sir Charles Pormander in ‘*Masks and 
Faces,” and Mr. Barron’s Sir Harcourt 
Courtly in the former piay. The same 
mask of too advanced age which Mr. Barron 
drew for us over Sir Peter was drawn over 
Sir Harcourt also, and the impersonation 
suffered in consequence. Mr. Plympton’s 
new essays may both be set down as suc- 
cesses. Needless to praise anew. Miss 
Clarke’s delightful Peg and Lady (ay. 
Miss Sheridan repeated her distinct hit of 
last year, as rustic, charming Mabel Vane. 

At the Globe Theatre, ‘‘The Merry Mon- 
arch” in the person of Mr. Wilson holds 
riotous reign, though space forbids our 
offering detailed homage to His Majesty 
before next week. 

Mr. Sidney’s Woolett’s poetical recital— 
the first of a series of six—at the Boston 
Museum on Tuesday afternoon, was a very 
successful and pleasant entertainment. 
The poem chosen for interpretation was 
Long feilow’s Hiawatha,greatly abridged of 
course, to meet the hour-and-a-half pro- 
gramme-limit, but so skilfully abridged as 
to lose practically nothing in continuity of 
interest. Mr. Woolett’s recitation is ad- 
mirable in all details, and phenomenal in 
several; notably the marvellous memory 
which can make possible the delivery, for 
eighty or more minutes, of a single compo- 
sition, spoken without intermission, with- 
out flaw and without book; and, again, the 
power to make so essentially monotonous a 
poem as Hiawatha, whose very cadences 
are as drowsy as the wind in the pines or 
the long waves on a quiet shore, vividly 
and compellingly interesting from first to 
last. Mr. Woolett hag all a true artist’s 
emancipation from tricks and mannerisms 
of speech; his voice is delightful; his elo- 
cution of the rare sort that draws no 
thought to itself. His remaining recita- 
tions—the next to consist of ‘The Brook” 
and ‘‘Aylmer’s Field”— will be anticipated 
with sincerest pleasure. 


Announcement and Chat. 


An excellent entertainment will be 
offered at Pilling’s World’s Museum next 
week. Fifteen specialty artists appear in 
a very lengthy programme. Of these the 
bright particular stars will be Messrs. Howe 


and Doyle, whose act, called ‘‘The Power 


of Music,” is an extremely original one. 
While another performer is presenting his 
act two men are seen in the background 
who pose as statues in bronze. The other 
artists who will contribute their specialties 
will be Campbell and Kenny, [Irish come- 
dians; Clancy and Brown, Dutch dialect 
team, and others. 

The Irish drama‘: Arrah na Pogue” is to be 
produced at the Grand Museum, corner of 
Washington and Dover streets, Thanks- 
giving week. The play will be staged 
handsomely, the special scenes including 
the Ruins of St. Kervin and the Churches; 
Shaun's cottage home, in which will be 
introduced a wedding scene during which 
Dick Sands will dance a real Irish barn- 
door jig. H. Percy Meldon is cast for 
Shaun, the Post, and will be supported by 
the full strength of Lothrop’s Stock Com- 
pany. 

The following talent will make up the 
weeks programme at the Gaiety and Bijou : 
Miss Bessie Gilbert, cornet soloist; Alling- 
ton and Wentworth in their great act of 
Contortion; Stephano Brothers, essentric 
character comedians; Murray and Jerome, 
eccentric burlesque performers; The Bry- 
ands in a new and laughable act; The 
Kaines German Comedians and other well 
know talent. 


the with so much enthusiasm, 
that another week will be devoted to its 
representation. A new play by Clyde 
Fitch and one by Jerome are announced as 
among the treats which Miss Vokes has in 
store for us. 


pale beside the reality, in the case of Miss 

Huntington’: ‘Paul Jones,”—or so say the 

captivated jeunesse dorée of Boston and 

vicinity ; especially Cambridge vicinity. 
Nothing on earth is so contagious as 

— Wilson's smile, unless it be his 
ugh. 








Mr. Neville, who as the gallant half-pay 


_ BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


The charming advance pictures grow | 


i 


| Atheneum next week. 
creation, destined to shining popularity. 





captain has been holding such’ thtonged 
receptions at the Boston Theatre since— 
dear, dear, when did the “Soudan” first 
blaze out upon us?—will hold a reception 
in his private capacity and as a guest of | 
the Woman's Press Association at the | 
Parker House, next Monday afternoon. | 


John L. Sullivan’s “Honest Hearts and 
Willing Hands,” together with those of | 
his company, are promised at the Howard 
The willingness of 
Mr. Sullivan's hands in certain directions 
induces us to remark that. whatever other 
blind ana prejudiced critics may have 
said on pugilism as a school for dramatic 
art. we, personally, have always main- 
tained that Booth and Irving cannot justly 
be compared with Mr. Sullivan in any 
particular. 


Poor, pretty Julia Marlowe! Even the | 
mad rush of mid-season must pause to send | 
to her darkened sick-room fervent good | 
wishes and affectionate sympathy ! 


In deference to Boston’s importunate 
demand for yet another glimpse of Mr. 
Jefferson’s inimitabie ‘‘Bob Acres,” the 
next and last week of the Jefferson-Flor- 
ence Company at the Park Theatre will be | 
devoted to the performance of ‘‘The| 
Rivals.’ 


“The Road to Ruin” will be followed 
joyfully and, daring the paradox, we add 
protitably, by the audience at the Boston 
Museum, next Monday evening. Itis long 
since the solidly fine ola play has been 
seen among us, and those to whom the 
drama is an education no less than an 
amusement, will not neglect the opportunity 
offered. 


‘Money Mad,” Steele Mackaye’s new 
venture, is to teach what we are assured 
is its strong moral lesson at the Grand 
Opera House next week. It will also 
bring, as weneed no assurance, its very 
realistic steamer and movable bridge and | 
other triumphs of scenic art. The cast is | 
a strong one. | 





LECTURES. 

The course of lectures by Mr. John Fiske 
on ancient America and the Spanish Con- 
quest, delivered in the Old South series, is 
attracting interested audiences. The sec- 
ond lecture, upon Ancient America, is given 
to-day, at half past eleven. Next Satur- 
day’s lecture will treat of the Discovery of 
America. 





Dr. Robert F. Leighton is giving a series 


of lectures at Sleeper Hall, Boston Univers- | 
ity, upon ‘‘Comparative History,” in which | 
are presented the latest researches of | 
scholars regarding the Aryan or (ndo-Euro- | 
pean controversy. The first two lectures | 
of the series of five, already delivered, have | 
related to the Indo-European languages and | 
races and their original bome. The next 
lecture, on Dec. 3, will treat of the civiliza- 
tion of these races as disclosed by prehis- 
toric archeology. 

Dr. G. Alba-Raymond gives a series of 
Conferences Francaises atthe College La- | 
fayette School ot Languages, which afford | 
admirable instruction iu the French lan- | 
guage and literature. They are held each 
Saturday, the course extending from No- | 
vember to the end of April. 

Mrs. Bernard Whitman has great success 
with her illustrated lectures on South | 
America, which, indeed, are far superior to 
the average of the lecture courses of this | 
season. Mrs. Whitman, who is known 
here as the Central Secretary of the Lend a 
Hand Clubs and as prominent in literary 
and charitable work, has been a long resi- 
dent of South America, and speaks of her 
subject from intimate personal knowledge. 
Her lectures are upon ‘Bogota and the 
Republic of Columbia” and “‘Brazilian Life,” 
tinely illustrated with stereopticon views. 
Mrs. Whitman is a delightful speaker. 

Mr. William Blaikie gives a lecture on 
‘*How to Get Strong” at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association on Monday evening. | 

Stepniak, the celebrated author, exile, 
and leader of the Revolutionary movement | 
in Russia, will make his first appearance in | 
New York, January 8th, at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, under the auspices of the | 
same Society that have made such a bril- 
iant success of the first Stanley lecture. | 
The famous Russian will make his first 
appearance in America in Boston, Jan. 5th. 
He will give a course of four lectures here 
on the following subjects ‘‘Nihilism,” «‘Si- | 
berian Exile,” ‘‘Tolstoi” and ‘The Jews in | 
Russia.” 

The lectures on literature, to be given in 
Chickering Hall on the evenings of Novem- 





| ber 28, Dec. 2, 5, 9 and 12, by Mr. Richard | 
‘The Silver Shield” has been received at | 
interesting and brilliant events of the liter- 


G. Moulton, promise to be among the nost 


ary season. The subjects chosen are ‘‘The 
Old-Fashion Version of Faust” ;Browning’s 
‘Caliban upon Setebos;” Ballad Poetry ; 
Macbeth; or Does Shakespeare Believe in | 
Ghosts? Alcestis; or Euripides vs. Brown- | 
ing. Mr. Moulton’s authoritative scholar- | 
ship has long been acknowledged in the | 
English world of letters. His Cambridge | 
University lectures are among the mo 
popular in the curriculum made brilliant by 
so many distinguished names. His recent | 
lectures at Philadelphia and Baltimore have | 
been very largely attended, and the critics 
unite in praising his originality of thought 
and charm of manner. 


| November 28, December 2 


The Old-Fashioned Version of Faust: p 
“Caliban upon Setebos;” te 


NOVEMRRR in, 


AMUSEMENTs. 


CHICKERING HALL. 


Richard G. Moulton, M.A, 


Will give Six Lectures, a: 


® O’ela. 
the evenings of Chek, © 


. 5,9 & 12 
SUBJECTS: 


TOWning’; 

Ballad Poetry 

beth; or loes Shakespeare Believe in Gt ~ 
3 hosts 


Alcestis ; or Euripides vs. Browning 


Tickets for Sale at Chicerking Ral) 


PARK THEATRE. 


Bo Bo CRAMBUMMs oie 000 cccccecvece nag 
Week—Commencing Monday, ine 
MAT."3 THANKSGIVING DAY & SaTpRp,) 
Joseph Jefferson and wW. J. Pleren, 
Comedy Company in the . 


RIVALS. 


Moday, Dec. 1.—BOOTH and BARRETr 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


BIOMOMOR eas ose cccccccccocscccces Mr. R.M Py 
4th Week of the *‘Glorious old Comedies. 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday evenings « 

also Wednesday afiernoon at 2 ER 
First time in several years of Holeroft’s ¢ 
comedy, 


; 
THE ROAD TO RUIN. 


Thanksgiving Day, Thursday, : 

mances. Afternoon at 2, Breas ae 
Friday and Saturday Evenings and hateran 
Afternoon, the Brilliant performance of 


LONDON ASSURANCE. 
GLOBE THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager...... MR. JOHN Sreteoy 
Commencing Monday Evening. 
Crowed all the Time. 


FRANCIS WILSON 


AND COMPANY, 
In The Great Operetta, 


THE MERRY MONARCH. 


EVENINGS AT 7.45. 
Only Matinee Saturday at 2. 


HOLLIS sittin. 


Isaac B. RICH Proprietor and Manager. 
Second and Last Week but One of the Row 
ment of 


Miss Agnes Huntington, 
And Her Opera Comique Company. 
Presenting Planquettes Latest Success, 


“*PAUL JONES.” 


Evenings at 7.45. Special Matinee Thankagiving 
Day, also Matinee Saturray only at 2. 


HOWARD ATHENAUM. 


WILLIAM HARRIS. .....Proprietor and Manager 


Week commencing Monday, Nov. 3, 


Duncan B. Harrison and the World's Champion 
John L. Sullivan, in 


Honest Hearts = Willing Hants 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 
Special Matinee Tharksgiving Day. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


PrRocTror & MANSFIELD....Props. and Managers. 
One Week, beginning Monday, Nov. & 


A special production of Steele MacKaye’s senss 
tional drama, 


MONEY MAD, 


Under the management of J. M. Hill 
THE GREAT BRIDGE SCENE, 
A TRIUMPH OF SCENIC REALIS®, 
Next Week—ULLI& AKEKSTROM. 


GRAND MUSEUM. 


Corner Washington and Dover Streets. 
NEXT WEEK! 


LOTHROP’S STOCK COMPANY, 


H. PERCY MELDON and MISS STELLA 
AINSWORTH, (Leads 


GRAND HOLIDAY BILL! 


The Greatest of all Irish Plays 
ADMISSION 10 CENTS. 


GAIETY and BIJOU. — 


B. F. KEITH ..:..........Proprietor and Manage! 
543 WASHINGTON STREET 545 
Week of November 2, 


STRONG SPECIALTY CO. 


ENTIRE CHANGE OF BILL. 


FOR THIS WEEK ONLY. 


STREET 





Continuous ‘ Performance. 
PRICES, 10, 20, 25 and 50 CENTS. 


PILLING’S WORLD’S MUSEUM. 
The Great Resort. 
Admiasion 10 ots. 
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tHE BUENA VISTA, 


private FAMI LY HOTEL, 


sp ND 64 BEACON STREET, 


e Common and Pablic 
for engagements for the 
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w. 8. BOWIE Prov. 
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Independent, 
Enterprising, 
Interesting, | 
The 
Springfield 
Republican. 
The Pioneer Independent 


NEWSPAPER. 
DAILY, $8, SUNDAY, $2. 


THER WEEKLY REPUBLICAN isa 12- 
page Newspeper containing 84 Columns. 


fers the most comprehensive and careful 
werew of currentnews united with a singularly 
» and varied collection of miscellaneous read- 


g. embracing correspondence, stories, a special 
Jepartment for women, another for children, and 
‘ne for farmers, thoughtful and suggestive edi. 
torials, literary discussions and reviews, original 
and selected poetry, religious readings including 
. weekly sermon, special articles on live subjects, 
framatic and sporting vote and comment, etc. 
It is ne a journal forthe oy circle 

and is commended by many of its old subscrib- 

era ae THE BEST NEWSPAPER In the United 
states. The subscription rate is only 


$1 A YEAR. 
te New Subscribers to The Weekly Re- 
publican for 189!, will recetwe the paper 
free for the balance of 1890. 
Send for sample copies. 


THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Mass. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


SISTER'S LOVE 


Herenr ee 


: 


With Photogravure Llustra- 


the most 


eo Furth fastens the 


interesting written by this 
reader's attention from 


Worthington Co., 747 B’wav, N. Y. 





“The Rochester.” 


Se Smoke, No Smelt, No Broken 
uns, sve Years old. and over twe millions in 


* | must bea go Pp e such a tell- 
Steere. Indeed It ts, fOr tam 
on may fo. but the “Rochester” shines on 


‘ : ER.” If he hasn't 
(thee Rochester and the style you want, 
10° free ti ho lamp-store’near, send to us direct 
tod we will box and rena ay ua rately 
prem, right to your door. en se 
ROCHESTER LAMP CO., 
42 Park Place, New York, 


and sole Owners of Rochester Patents. 
Lamp Store in the World. 


K . 

Peinide: content is a bride with “The Ro- 
| She lives in the light of the morning. 
Teleary more, 


Menwlactures 
The 





write Rochester Lamp Co, New York. 


OLYMP 


HAND LAUNDRY 


122 Shawmut Avenue. 


All i . r 
a Ladies’ Wear entirely under 
Pap. Lady Assistants. Laun- 
ed for and delivered to any 





MISS PARLOA 


WILL 


papers, under the title of 


subscription price is $2.40 a year, $1.20 for six mont 
The price is the same whether you purchase single c 
you subscribe for a year fromthe publishers direct. 


CLARK W. 


er ee eens 


The 


Begininng with January, 1891, Good ge pte ong 
18 


KINGDOM 
of HOME. 


SELECTED AND ARRANGED BY 


ARTHUR GILMAN, M. A. 


Svo, Cloth $3.00; Leather, $6.00. 


One of those’ books that appeal to everybody 
with a heart. The simplest, sweetest, and ten- 
derest of all the poets’ songs upon this theme, 
chosen from the authors of all times. 


~~ GHRISTMAS DINNER 


—— FOR —— 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 


Published at Springfield, Mass., and will also furnish for its 1891 Bill of Fare, a valuable series of 


“TEN MORNINGS IN THE KITCHEN.” 


will be published MONTHLY. The regular 
, $1.00 for five months. Twenty cents a number. 
opies each month of your mowetlenier, or whether 
All newsdealers sell it. Sample Copies Free. 


BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 


. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





tions as you want with Good Housekeeping, «ar 


why do we do this, you ask. 
dreds of others, andas we know so well how many d 


subscription price is $2.10 a year, $1.20 for six mont 
All newerlealers sell it. Sample Copiés Free. 


CLARK W. 





The 


By 





A dran 
breadth esc 


sy aS 
WILLIS BOYD ALLEN 








lot so cheap that Good Housekeeping may be had for virtually nothing. 
envelopes and stamps, not to speak of the time vou will waste in writing to different publishers. 


hours, we will help you to secure your resding matter at as little coet as 
Beginning with January. 18y¥1, Good oye earn will be published MONTHLY. 
1 


WE WILL CLUB 


Good Housekreping with any publication or publications. 
write plain and don’t forget to put down your town, street and number. 


Send a postal, it costa but one cent, 
Name just as many puplica- 
vd if you take many others you will cet the whole 
You Will save paper, 
Now, 


We expect a lot of them, and while ordering yours we will order bun. 


ifferent things there are to doin every twenty-four 
possible. 
The regular 


8, $1.00 for five months. Twenty cents a number. 


BRYAN & ©O., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


LION CITY 
of AFRICA. 


WILLIS BOYD ALLEN. 


ed by Bridgman and others. 
Cloth, $2.25. ” 


Svo. 


vatic recital of thrilling adventures and hair- 
apes, of the strange cannibal dwarfs, and the 


more strange buried city in the heart of the “Dark Country... 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


Strangers and Wayfarers. 


A new book of charming shurt Svories 
by Saran Orne Jewett, author of ‘A 


Timothy’s Quest. 
An engaging story by Kare DOUGLAS 
Wicarn, author of ‘‘The Birds’ Christ- 
mas Carol,” ‘“‘The Story cf Patsy,” ‘‘A 


WIDE AWAKE CHOIRS, 


CHORUS SOCIETIES and all MUSICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS will do well to send for lists 
and catalogues of ovr Chorus, Anthem or Glee 
Books, Church Music Books, Singing Class Books, 
Oratorios, Cantatas, Quartets, Chorals, Octavo 
Pieces, &c., &c. 


JEHOVAITVS PRAISE. (s!|, or $9 doz.) 
Emerson. Is a large, first class Church Music 
book. full of the best Metrical Tunes, Anthems 
and Singing Class Elements and Music. 

each. per doz. 


Country Doctor,” ‘Old Friends and]! gmerson’s Easy Anthoms.» 00... 80 cts., $7.20 
Taw * ote on Gabriel’s New and selected An- 
New,” etc. $1.25. SE. An sade tdesiaeunneer’ $1.00. $9.00 
Emerson’s New Resporses........ 60 cta., $6.00 
Walford Dow’s Responses and Sentences.... 80 cts., 87.20 
‘ s Santoral...-.-..--eeeees jweooevoossos $1.00, $9.00 
A New England Novel by ELLEN OLNEY Palmer and Trowbridge. 
Kiak, author of ‘‘The Story of Margaret) Are New and Thoroughly Good Books. 
Kent.” etc $1.25 CARL ZERRAHN’S ATLAS 
Ta Ta = (#1, or $9 per doz.) 
EMERSON’S CONCERT SELECTIONS. 


($}, $9 per doz.) 
Are excellent for Conventions. 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS. 
Caught Napping. (30 cts., $3 per doz.,Lewis. 
Mary’s Stocking. (20 Cts., or $1.80 per doz.) 





Summer in aCanon.” $1.00. 


The Story Hour. 
Short Stories for the Home and the Kin- 
dergarten. By Kare DovuGLas WIGGIN, 
and her sister, Miss Nora A. 
With illustrations. $1.00. 


*,.* For sale by ail Booksellers. Sent, post- 


paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, 





bart of the city : 


BOSTON... 


SMITH. | 


Shogren. 
| Jingle Bells. (20 cts., $3 per doz.) Lewis. 
| King Winter. (30 cts., $3 per doz.) 
| Xmas at the Kerchiefs. (20 cts., $1.80 per doz.) 
Lewis. 
Christmas Gift. (15 cts., $1.80 per doz.) 
sabel. 


Kingdom of Mother Goose. (25 cts., $2.28 doz.) 
ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


| 


‘Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 





P* TS. 
Saeate until after the pease is actaully a 
| towed: over 30 years’ ex ence. 
lars call or address C. A. § 
reet, Boston. 
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BOSTON & ALBANY 


RAILROAD. 
Only First-Class Through 
Car Route from 


NEW ENGLAND 


—TO THE— 


WEST! 


THROUGH CAR SERVICE IN EFFECT 
OCTOBER 27, 1890. 





No. 1—Leaves Boston 8.00 a. m. Paily. 
Wagner Vestibuled Buffet Sleeping Car for 
Cleveland, and Cincinnati. Wagner 
Buffet Vestibuled Sleeping Car to Chicago. 
Connecting at Albany with Wagner Vestibule 
Sleeping Car for St. Louls,via“ Big Four Route.” 
0. #—Leaves Hoston 8.30 a. m. except 
Sunday. Wagner Buffet Drawing Room Car, 
Boston to Albany. 

No. 19—Leaves Boston 2.15 p. m. Daily. 
Wagner Vestibuled Sleeping Cars Boston to 
Detroit and Chicago. Arrives Chicago 4.50 p.m. 
next « > 

No. S—Leaves Boston 3.0!) p. m. Daily. 
Wagner Vestibule Sleeping Cars to Buffalo, 
Clevelana, Toledy and Chicago, via L. 8. & M. 
8. R. agner Vestibule Sleeping Car, Bos. 
ton to Cincinnati, via‘ lig Four Route.” 

No. 9—Leaves Boston 7.00 p. m. Daily. 
Wagner Sleoping Car to Buffalo, Cleveland and 
Chicago, via L. &. & M. 8. R. R., Wagner ag 1 
ing Car to Detroit and Chicago, via M. C. R. R. 
Also Wagner Vestibule Sleeping Car to Cleve. 
land and st. Louis, via “Big Four Route.” 


FOR HARTFORD, NEW HAVEN 
AND NEW YORK, 


(VIA SPRINGFIELD LINE.) 


No. 83—Leaves Boston 9.00 a. m. except 
Sunday. Buffet Drawing Room Cars and 
Coaches to New York, arriving 3.30 p.m. Six 
and one-half hours. 

No. 40—Leaves Boston 11.00 a. m. except 
Sunday. Buffet Drawing Room Cars and 
Coaches to New York, arriving 5.20 p.m. Six 
and one-half hours. 

Ne. 7%—New Vork Limited Leaves Bos- 
ton 4.00 p. m. Daily. Drawing Koom Oars 
and Coschesa to New York, arriving 10.00 p. m. 
Only Six Hours. E egant Dining Car on this 
train between Boston and Springfield. 

No. 63—Night Express. Leaves Boston 
at 11.00 p. m. Daily. Sleeping Cars and 
Coaches to New York, arriving at 6.00 a. m. 





a@- Yor Tickets, information, time tables, etc., 
apply tothe nearest ticket agent, 


City Office, 232 Washington St., 


—OR AT— 
Station, Kneeland Street, Boston. 
A. 8S. HANSON, 


Gen’l Pass. Agent. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD, 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


On and after Juve 16, 1800, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA. 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST. 
6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 

' Albany. 
A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR “AR fo 
‘ Troy. 
ll 00 A.M. Saratoga Special will run week 
‘ days only, July 21 to Sept. 6, inclusive, 

Palace Parlor cirs and coaches to Saratoga with- 
out change. 

ll 3 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
’ paeenz. Parlor car to Troy. 

3 00 P.M. AILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 

‘ Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 

Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
Louis via Michigan Cenral and Wabash Rys. 

7 00 P.M. EXPRESs, with Sleeping Cars to 
‘ Buffalo. 
J.B. WATSON Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


—. asian miactllingy ella hdaeepisiansacinial 
For Kennebec River. 

Steamer ‘* Kennebec ” will leave Lincoln's 
Wharf, Boston, every Tuesday and Friday eve- 
ning, at 6 o'clock, until Oct. 10, after which date 
at6 P.M., for Bath, Richmond, Gardiner, Hallo- 
well and Augusta, connecting at Bath with 
Steamers for Boothbay. 

Autumnal Excursiow Tickets can be 
cured of L. H. PALMER, No.3 Old 
House, and CHAS. 8. HYDE, Agent. 
E W l WHISKEY 

YEARS OLD, STRICTLY PURE, 
5 PER GALLON. ORDERS BY MAIL OR 


AL $3 
EXPRESS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
DIXON BRUS., 


ro- 
tate 





We ask no pay for ren maps Boston. 


For particu. | 
HAW & Co., 68 Court | 


41 and 42 Commercial Whar 


WANTED—Agents to obtain subscribers 
for the COMMONWEALTH. Address or call 
Commonwealth Pub. Co., 25 Bromfleld St. 





BR & CO’S, 70 Loylston St., 


The vest 63.0) Hat ia Bostoa at L. K. FLETCH.- 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Messrs. moninens, Mifflin & Co. have 
brought out a popular edition of Emerson’s 
essays, including those on ‘‘Representative 
Men,” his lecture on ‘‘Nature,” and other 
addresses and lectures. Into one volume 
has been condensed what has usually been 
published in two different volumes. The 
book is of most convenient size, excellent 
paper and print, and will be welcomed by 
many admirers of the great American 
pnilosopher, who will be glad to get so 
many of the works of Emerson in such con- 
venient form, at so low a figure. 


The November number of the Unitarian 
Review opens with one of the finest ser- 
mons of the late Dr. Hedge, of Harvard, 
called ‘‘The Three Views of Life.” Other 
contributions are ‘‘The Reflections of an 
Ecclesiastical Emigrant,” by R. A. Griffio, 
“The Inspirations of Life,” by A. B. Cur- 
tis; and ‘Social Studies.” 


A little pamphlet called ‘‘Recent Develop- 
ments in Massage,” by Dr. Douglas 
Graham of Boston, sets forth in a few 
pages the history of this treatment, and 
its various beneficial applications to relieve 
the different maladies of mankind. Itisa 
good thing, not only for the profession, 
but for the laity to read. 


—= 





Garland of this yr contributed to the July 
number of the Arena, has been published 
in pamphlet form. It is a strong pre- 
sentation of certain phases of the social- 
istic questions of the day. 


D. Lothrop Company will issue. Decem- 
ber 1, the first number of a new illustrated 
quarterly, entitled ‘Best Things.” 
sign is to 


ily and to suggest high ideals of life. 


went to Japan to illustrate Sir Edwin Ar- | 
nold’s article for Scribner’s, in a letter 
written from Tokio, in July, said: ‘Japan 
is as unique as Greece or Egypt. 
I have been here nearly a month I am still 
spell-bound with the glamour which makes 


chantment. In this growing familiarity with 
my surroundings there is ever present a 
sense of the inapproachable—something that 
keeps me from understanding. 
some one held the door ajar only far 
enough to allow a tantalizing peep within. 
I have been to temples, tea-houses, theatres ; 
I have heard Japanese music and seen their 
dancing; I’ve eaten enough Japanese meals 
to po longer disgrace myself in the awk- 
ward handling of my chop-sticks. Indeed, 
I’ve seen enough, know enough to believe 
that life is worth living,if you can do it 
here.” 





Thy November number of the Home 
Maker opens with a Thanksgiving story, 
entitled ‘‘Woman’s Way” by John Habber- 
ton; Nina Clark Parsons writes on ‘‘Typi- 
cal Homes;” Dr. Wm. Wilberforce Newton 
contributes a paper on ‘The Higher Eda- 
cation of Women;” other contributors are 
Allan Endicott, Francis Churchill Williams, 
Florence E. King, and the editor, Jeuny 
June. 


Three of Molitre’s comedies—Le Médecin 
Maigré Lui. Le Tartuffe and Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme are published by D. C. Heath 
& Co. in convenient form for use in class, 
with arguments and notes in English. The 
editor, Mr. F. E. A. Gasc, has performed 
his task with much discrimination. 

Calendar books, giving every day in the 
year, have for some time appeared quite 
regularly at about this season; but it is 
doubtful if any has yet been as complete as 


The author of the * 
the ‘Black Poodle” 
Punch several years 
pages of that paper he 
series of overheard conversations in all 
sorts of places. ‘Voces Populi” is the 
name of this book of humorous dialogues. 
It will be illustrated by J. Bernard Part- 
ridge. Longmans, Green & Co. will pub- 
lish it here and in England shortly. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have 
just issued another volume [vol. 34.] of 
their Modern Classics, a Series which Dr. 
William T. Harris, U. 8. Commissioner of 
Education, has called an ‘‘unrivalied list of 
excellent works.” This new volume, en- 
titled **Thackeray’s Lighter Hours,” con- 
tains Dr. Birch and his young friends, 
selections from the Book of Snobs and the 
Roundabout Papers, and the Curate’s Walk. 


Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth, 


Tinted Venus” 
joined the staff of 
ago, and from the 
has just collected a 


and 


author of 





the one compiled by Susan Coolidge, and 
called ‘‘The Day’s Message.” It contains 
a page for every day in the year, each page 
beginning with a quotation from the scrip 
tures, following which, and taking up the 
same line of thought, are two, and in some 
cases three, quotations from the poets, 
philusophers and sages of the past and 
present. One of these selections is invari- 
ably in verse. This condensation into the 
small limit of one page of the wisdom and 
philosophy and best thought of sacred and 
profane writers,forms a volume of great 
value and interest. 


The Christmas edition of the Cosmopoli- 
tan Magazine is one hundred thousand 
copies. It will contain two hundred and 
twenty eight illustrations. Literary Bos- 
ton is treated with numerous portraits. 


The December Century will contain four 
complete stories,by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Joel Chandler Harris, Richard Harding 
Davis, and Matrice Thompson. Three of 
them are illustrated. 


D. Lothrop Company have just brought 
out Margaret Sidney’s “An Adirondack 
Cabin,” and Grace Denio Litchfleld’s ** Little 
He and She,” with new editions of Mac- 
Donald’s Golden Key,” Arthur Gilman’s 
“Kingdom of Home,” Tennyson’s ‘Holy 
Grail,” Wordsworth’s ‘‘Melodies from 
Nature” and the Shakespere and Poets’ 
*Birthday” books. 


“The Need for Work to Promote Social 
Purity,” by Mrs. Elizabeth Powell Bond, 
an eight page leflet, has just been issued as 
No. 23 of the Philanthropist Series. It is 
an earnest plea in behalf of social purity 
and White Cross work. 


The December number of Scribner’s con- 
tains the Sargent prize translation of 
Horace’s ode ‘‘To Maecenas” (Book IIL. 
29), which was won by Miss Helen Leah 
Reed, of the Harvard ‘‘Annex,” over six 
teen male competitors, students of Har- 
vard University. 


the “Zigzag Journeys,” has written a book 
entitled “The Log School-house on the 
Columbia; a tale of Early Life in Oregon 
and Washington.” The author has com- 
bined stories of the early settlers and the 
Indians, the legends and the romantic his- 
ory of a most beautiful country in a tale 
fresh, interesting, and historically valuable. 
[t will be published by D. Appleton & Co. 

Still another edition of Margaret Sidney's 
‘*Five Little Peppers” has been called for 
and has just been issued. 

It is understood that Richard Malcolm 
Johnson has recently completed a novel 
which he regards as his strongest work. 
The title chosen is said to be ‘‘Widow 
Guthrie,” and the novel is described as pic- 
turing various social phases in the Georgia 
of sixty years ago. 

George Willis Cooke, whose lectures 
have been listened to with marked interest 
in Boston, has added to his list of subjects 
for the present season ‘‘A Dream of the 
Perfect Man” and ‘‘Wits and Wise Men.” 

Edward S. Brooks has collected and 
edited for D. Lothrop Co. selections from 
Tennyson's poems dealing with nature and 
her moods. The book is profusely illus- 
trated. 


Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. will soon 
bring out a volume entitled ‘The American 
Citizen,” in which the aim will be to depict 
the highest type of American, such as 
Washington, Lincoln, the Adamses, and 
other eminent citizens. 


Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls will soon pub- 
lish a narrative poem in blank verse by 
William Cleaver Wilkinson, entitled “The 
Epic of Saul.” It comprises about eight 
thousand lines in all. The volume is to be 
illustrated with original designs made in 
Paris especially fer this work by an Ameti- 
can resident artist. 


**Almost Persuaded” is the title of a new 
novel which the Minerva Publishing Co.,, 





The Satires of Juvenal, edited by Thomas 
B. Lindsay, Ph. B., have appeared in a new 
edition in Appleton’s Classical Series. 
This volume contains thirteen of the six- 
teen satires, the second, sixth and nineth 
being omitted. Theauthor bas, however, 
omitted certain passages from these thir- 
teen satires, in order that the book might 
be better adapted for general use in all 
kinds of schools. The print of the book is 
admirable. There are many illustrations. 
enhancing not only the beauty of the 
vo'ume, but the interest of the student; 
and ample notes and references are 
appended to the text. 

The Natural Speller and Word Book, 
recently issued by the American Bcok Co., 
seems tu possess several advantages over | 
former publications of this kind; one very | 
obvious advantage isthe use of different | 

colored inks to impress more deeply upon 
the memory of the pupil the general out- 
line and appearance of a word. 


‘‘Under the Wheel,” the strong and exceed- 
ingly realistic play that Mr. Hamlin 





of New York, announces, written by Will 
N. Harben, the young Southerne> who 
wrote ‘*White Marie.” This company will 
also publish early in November ‘‘The De- 
cline and Fall of the British Empire.” 


The next volume in the popular “Odd 
Number Series,” published by Harper & 
Brothers, will be a selection of Ten Tales 
by Francois Coppée, translated by Walter 
Learned, with an introduction by Brander 
Matthews. The volume is handsomely il- 
lustrated from drawings by Albert E. 
Sterner. 


A book by a new American novelist, is 
announced by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 
The author is Miss Lily A. Long, of St. 
| Paul, Minn., and the title of her novelis “‘a 
| Squire of Low Degree. 


The November Pansy is full of the 
Thanksgiving spirit, and most seasonable 
in both reading matter and illustrations. 
Its contents are varied, and all of a nature 
to please the members of the nursery, and 
those of maturer years. 
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THE BRILLIANT BOSTON REVIEW. 


We take pleasure in announcing that we have just perfected arrangements | 'Y whict Y 
to new subecribers of THE COMMONWEALTH and THE ARENA, both publications for ene Spee. 
ecribers of Tue COMMONWEALTH must remit 50 cents extra). This is not on! 
ever made by a leading review, but the 


COMBINATION IS UNSURPAS SED. 


Tue ARENA, being conceded 


Y the most hit. 


one of the few really great reviews, is without questio 
gressive leading magazine published; while Tuk ComMONWEALTH under its new managem< 
tonians who are interested in literature. 

The subscription price of Tux Arnexa is $5.00; that of the CommonweaLtn $2.50. Rut fora 
send Tue ARENA and THe COMMONWEALTH, postpaid, for one year to new subscribers of th: 


the x 


se Magaz 


How THE ARENA is regarded by Leading Thinkers, 
ALFRZDP RUSSELL WALLACE, LL. F.. P,, 
pelago,” ete. 


“I think yo 
ticles dea) 


S., Author of “Darwinism,” Mai 
The Eminent Scientist and Author writes the editor as follows :— 


u have succeeded in the 
with questions “of v pital 
thorough, without being heavy 


REV. CYRUS A. BARTOL, D. 


follows :— 


very difficult task ot improving on all existing literar 


interest of every thoughtful person, and they are al! wel! writt 


D., the (Distinguished jNew Kogland [Clergyma: 


he piace it was 
every thinker and just to a 
inmy judgment you fi 
cosmopolitan of any nm 


waiting for veriodical, not only free and able, but catholic and compr 
I n to any subject in which our common humanit 
er and loftier than any other broad or 
or * the world.” 


ru 
rue 


high 
azine in this ¢ 


OPINIONS OF CRITICAL JOURNALS. 
Full of mental stimu | 


Tae Anena !s a fine magazine ot the 
t of Magaz j 


tality.”"—Boston Traveller 
wri nes.” ~N. O. Pleayune. 


ead superior « ort, and is more particularly designe 


rk Times 
t wna 
. 


ymprehensiveness and breadth of 
1 have commended it to th 


plan anda 
1oughtful readers evervwhe 


1umbered among 


the comparatively few periodicals ind lispens 
f current discussion 


regarding the important questions of the day 


SOME CONTRIBUTORS TO THE ARENA. 


Although less than a year has elapsed since THE ARENA was established 


» Turing te 
galaxy of brilliant and exhaustive 


writers have contributed papers for its pages which tor me» 
been equalled in the history of magazine literature, while It is safe to say nojleading ree 

the same length of time, discussed so thoroughly and exhaustively the various scx 
ethical, and educational problems, that are pressing upon the consideration of our 

ARENA. The following partial list ot thinkers of recognized ability, who have prepare 

THE ARENA, (indicates the authoritative character of the contributors, as well as th 
and liberality of the policy of this re- 
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Rev. Minot J. Savage, 
W.H.H. Murray 

Col. Robert G. Ingersoll 
Bishop J. L. Spalding 
Presa. Chas. W. Eliot 
Dion Boucicault 
Helena Modjeska 
Canon W.H. Fremantle, 
Rev. Howard Crosby 
Rabbi Soloman Schindler 
Laurence Gronlund 
Mary A. Livermore 
Prof. W. 8. Scarborough. 
Louis Frechette 

Senator John T. Morgan. 
Prof Brentano, of Academy Paris. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Prof. Sheridan P. Wait. 

Geo. F. Shrady, A. M., M. D 

Prof. Paul Paquin, Mo. Staté University 
Jennie June 
Richard Hodgson, LL. 
Frances E. Willar1. 
James T. Bixby, Ph., D 
Junius Henri Browne. 
Rev.W. E. Manley, D. D. 
Charlies Claflin Allen. 
Nathan Haskel) Dole 

Dr. Emilv Kempin, LL. D 
Hamlin Garland. 

Helen Campbell. 


D.D conan Miller. 

— Fawcett. 
>. Frothingham. 
Gen. Clinton B. Fisk 
Senator Wade Hampton 
Prof. Joseph Rhodes Buchan 
Prof. Alfred Henneguin 
Rev. R. Heber Newton 
Henry George. 
H.H. Gardener 
Hugh O. Pentecost. 
Prof. N. 4. Shaler 
Hon. W.C. P. Breckinridge 
Judge. J. H. Keatley. 
A. A. Chevallier. 
Florence Kelley Wischnewetzky 
James Realf, Jr. 
Marion Harland. 
Abby Morton Diaz. 
Thaddeus B. Wakeman 
A. C. Wheeler. 
Prot. Charles Creighton, 
Rev. John W. Chadwick. 
Gen. Marcus J. Wright. 
Rev. E. P. Foster. 
Thomas P. Gorman. 
Sylvester Baxter. 
C. Wood Davis. 
Pres. E. B. Andrews, of Brown Upivers 
Rev. Carlos Martyn, D. D. 
Rev. Samuel W. Dike, D. D. 


THE ARENA IS THE ONLY LEADING REVIEW 


which gives one or more magnificent full-page portraits of leading thinkes ™ 
each issue. Address 


COMMONWEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 


25 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


of Harvard University 


of Oxford, En 


gland 


D. 


A. M.,M.D 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS. 56 Warren 8t., New York. Price 50 cts. 


RUSSELL’ Ss. 


WHITE DROPS for BABIES 


This is an old remedy, which has been used for years in private practice of physic! an 
ceived the highest recommendations from scores of distinguished nurses. It is far SP 
other known remedy for the relief and cure of 








Wind Colic, Cholera Infantum, Diarrhea, Dysentery, Restlessness, Peevisho™ 


all other diseases incident to TEETHING CHILDREN! It will prevent convulsion /< 
that time, and will relax the hardened gums, thus greatly facilitating the process of tect. 
lates the bowels, corrects acidity of the stomach, and gives new life and vigor t te y ath 
without any danger of drugging or any ill effects from its use. Try a bottle. Price: 25 ¢e 


az SOLD BY ATL... Sewerrwss. 
WESTGATE & roHIst 


FIRE. NSURANG 


A5!KilbysStreet, Room ') ** 


os 
i 





Broiled Live Lobster 


METROPOLITAN, 
1162 to 1168 Washington Street. @ 
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AVOID ALL IMITA: 
IONS. THEY MAY 








ror 


Sore Eyes 
Catarrh 
lameness 
Female 
Complaints 
Sunburn 
Soreness 
Sprains 
Chafing 
BruiseS 
Piles 
Burns 


BE DANGEROUS. @ 
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& THE LATEST NEW BOOKS. 


were, foxes, . Wall Papers ! 
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Boston: F ‘or sale eats Caer ie | ART DECORATIONS. 
ce, 


In SCRIPTURE LANDS. New Views of Sacred | |Al xtra fine crade of MIXED PAINTS 
Places. By Edward L. Wilson. New Yor¥:|~ a ae . 


Charles Scribner’s Sone. Boston: For sale | " 
by Damrell & Upham. Price, $3.50. | Wholesale Price on Retail Lots. 


IN DARKEST ENGLAND, AND THE Way OvT. By | 


General Booth, New York: Funk & Wag- | J B MARTIN 
| ® ® ’ 


nalls. 
Baby's KINGDOM. Wherein may be Chroniclec | 


as Memories for Grown-up Days the Mother's 


Story of the Progress of the Baby. Designed | 74 Portland 8t., Corner of Sudbury. 
and Tilustrated by Annie F. Cox. Boston: Lee | » . ak oe EB ae. eee 
& Shepard. New York: Charles T. Dilling- | dD. E. ‘POLAND & co., 


ham. 
ANIMAL STORIES. By Maud Howe and others. 
Boston :.D. Lothrop Co. 


LONDON LETTERS, AND SOME OTHERS. ny CARPENTERS & BUILDERS 
George W. Smalley. In Two Volumes. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: For sale | 
by W. B .Clarke & Co. lls WATER STREET. 


Diana's LIVERY. By Eva Wilder McGlasson. | 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: For | 
sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 

A SELECTION OF WORDSWORTH'S SONNETS. With 
Numerous lilustrations by Alfred Parsons. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: For 
sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 


Offices and Banks fitted up at short notice. 


SUBU RBAN WORK SOLICITED 


“BOSTON VEGETABLE VAPOR" 





A Great Achievement in the Science o 
Surgery. 


A Perfectly Safe and Pleasant Substitute 
for Chloroform, Ether and Nitrous Oxide 


FOR 


The Painless Extraction of Teeth and All 
Surgical Operations. 


Ether and chloroform have long held sway over all 
other anesthetics. Nitrous oxide has only been em- 
ployed to produce temporary anmwthesia, and could never 
be used In general surgery on account of ites fleeting 
qualities. 

Schiff ('Imparziale) arrived at the following conclu- 
sions, after more than five thousand experiments: 
“Chioroform can cause death at the inspiration. 
Ether 1s safer and less dangerous.” 

Dr. Litch, in the “American System of Dentistry,’ 
says: “Nitrous oxide gas is not a true anesthetic agent, 
and that {t produces insensibility only by causing 
asphyxia.” It is also liable to cause apoplexy, Bright's 
diene, diabetes, and other afflictions, and fn some cases 
the patient loses his lite. The after effect of nitrous 
oxide gas in many! cases is something fearful to contem- 


late. 

4 Dr. H, C. Wood. in an able article in the Dental Cos- 
mos of October, states that “nitrous oxide or laugh- 
ing gas can never be used for the general purposes of 
the surgeon, 
ness,” 
Knowing these facts with regard to both ether and 


on account ofits excessive fugacious- 











NANON. By George Sand. Translated bv Elisa- 
beth Wormeley Latimer. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

POEMS BY EMILY DICKINSON. 


Edited by we et 





EXTRACT | 


DEMAND POND’ S Ex- 
TRACT. ACCEPT NO 
SUBSTITUTE FORIT 


Wounds 
ood 
Bites 
Stings 
Sore Feet 
'NELAMMATIONS 


and 


HEMORRHAGES 


ALL 
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THIS IS THE ONLY 

N\ RIGHT KIND. DONOT 
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Piedmont Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company, 




















LONDON, ENGLAND. 


her Friends, Mabel Loomis Todd and 
Pe on aa Boston Roberts brother ra. A Large Stock of new designs 
NEWS FROM NOWHERE; OR AN Epocn oF REST. | of fine, medium and low cost 
Being some chapters froma Utopian Romance. 
iy — Morris. Boston: Roberts Broth-| Wall Papers, 10 per cent. lower 
ers. Price, 
LODNEY THE PARTISAN. “By Harry Castlemon.| than any other store in Boston. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. Boston: For e 
sale by W.B. Clarke & Co. 
THE GOLDEN Key. A Fairy Tale. By George rm | ‘ Yr 
MacDonald. Boston: D. Loturop Company I ° k e Ss W A N - 
Price, 35c. ; 


| 
| 
| 





| MAGGIE BRADFORD'S SCROOL-MATES. By Jo- CORNHILL. 
| anna H. Matthews. .NewYork: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. First Door From Washington Street. 
Ww vasemserors 8S HISTORY OF THE UNITED > 2 aa 
STATES. Edited nv Annie Cole Cady. New | WHAT is MORE 
York: Worthington Company. Price, 50c. i 
A Russian COUNTRY “ge 8E. By Carl Detlef. 
Translated by Mra. J. W. Davis. New York: 


Worthington cain. 
THE SUN DIAL. A Poem. 


ATTRACTIVE 


By Austin Dobson. 


With Drawings and Decorations by George Than a Pretty Face With a 
Wharton Edwards. New York: Dodd, Mead 
&Co. Boston: For sale by W. B. Ciarke & 
So. ries, 1.50. FRESH 
THE DEVIL'S PICTURE-BOOKS. A History of | ’ 
Piaying-Cards. By Mrs. John King Van | BRICHT 
Rensselaer. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Boston : For sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. Price, | 
i | COMPLEXION 
THE STORY OF WISCONSIN. By Reuben Gold 
Thwaites. Boston: D. i othrop Cc 
i ites n: D. Lothrop Company, | FOR IT USE 
THe COURT OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. By | 
Imbert de Saint-Amand. Translated by | , | 
Thomas Sergeant Perry. New York: | 
‘haries Scribner's Sons. boston: For sale by | 
Damiell & Upham. Price, $1.25. 


1OW THE OTHER HALF Lives. Studies Among 


the Tenements of New York. By Jacob A. | 
Riis. New York: Charlies Scribner's Sons. MEDICATED 
Koston: For sale by Damrell & Upham. 
Price, $2.50. 
THE LIFE OF JoHN ERICSSON. By William | 
Conant Church. Two Volumes. jew York: | 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Boston: For sale | 
by Damrell & Upham. Price, $6 00. 





DESIREE, QUEEN OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY. | 
Translated from the French of Baron Hochs. 


soLD EVSRYWHERE. 





New York: Dodd, 
sale by Estes & Lauriat. 


Mead & Go. toston: For 
Price, $1.00. 


child, by Mrs. M. Carey. New York: Dodd, | 
Mead & Co. Boston: For sale by Estes & | 
Lauriat. Price, $1.25. } 
1LHE Doctok's DILEMMA. By Hesba Stratton. | 
{ 


THE GALLANT LORDS OF BOI8-DORE. By George 

sand. Translated by Steven Clovis. Two 

Volumes. New | ef “wy Mead & Co. 

Koston: For sale by Estes vauriat. Price, say cure I I do not inean 

$3.00 score and te spew “7 Loy | 
CupJo'’s CAVE. By J. T. Trowbridge. Boston he ‘sense gt Eats. 

Lee & Shepar'i. New York: Charles T, EPs yA or FA dS. 

Dilliugham. Price, 50e. thers bave sled ad fo no reason for Bot pow 


OUTINGS AT Opp Times. By Charles C. Abbott, 
¥.vL. New York: LD. Appleton & Co. 
CROWDED OUT 0’ CROFIELD; or The Boy Who 
Made his Way. by William VU. Stoddard. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
WILLOUGHBY’S WispoOM. A Story of New Eng- 
land Country Life in By-Gone Days. By N. 
W. Gilbert. Boston: Charles H. Huff. Price, 
$1.00. 
AFTER THE BALL, and HER LOVER'S FRIEND, etc. 


rim eee, rae wr. Pas 


THE Boy TRAVELLERS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. Adventures of Two Youths in a 
Journey through Ireland, Scotland, Wales and 
England, with visiteto the Hebrides and the 
Isle of Man. New York: starper & Brothers. 
Boston: For sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 
Price, $3. 

CHRISTMAS IN SONG, SKETCH AND STORY. Se 
lected by J. P. McCaskey. New York: Har- 

r & Brothers. Boston: For sale by W. B. 
Ylarke & Co. 


PORT TARASBCON. 


AT 














147 MILK STREET. 


The Last Adventures of the 





Illustrous Tartarin. Illustrated. Translated 
Real Estate C by Henry James. New York: Harper & | C, H. TYLER, 
onveyan cers Brothers. Boston: For sale by W. B. Clarke | 
zn 'ACCOUNTANT 
—aAND— TuE CZAR AND HIS w poeta: Cs fected Life as | >] 
Russia. LUlustrated. New York: arper | . - ' 
Brothers. Boston: For sale by W. B. Clarke | 113 DEVONSHIRE ST., Room 8 
Ky oh pe | Refers. to Chas. Lincoln, Geo. Fied Williams, E 
| VIGNETTES; REAL AND IDEAL. ee eas oe A? a | ward | Avery, Attorneys at t Law. 
. ican Authors. Edited by Fred 
Railroad, McKay. Boston: DeWolfe, Fiske * ” 
High Grade weicipal amd Water Bonds. | 4 WARD OF THE GOLDEN GaTE. By Bret Harte. | Where is U 
veloped” “lt¥ Mortgages. Properties | New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, | 
$1.25. 
EW IEW Whatever the cause—be it BURN or BRUISES | 
SEW ENGLAND DIRECTORS OF a PHILOSOPHY, OLD AND NEw. STRAIN or SPRAIN, CUT or SCALD; be 





Essays IN y 
| William Knight. Boston and New York: 


© Wall i ! 


By Nora Kerry Boston and New York:| ALL LATEST STYLES. 
Our LITTLE MEN AND Te. anaes 
Boston: ‘BD: Lothrop Company. “Erice e178.” LOWEST WHOLESALE RATES, 


Wm. Matthews, Jr., 


chloroform, and having learned from long experience in 
his profession the inconvenience of using sitrous oxide, 
on account'of the excitement produced by it upon the 
Patient at the time when it is most necessary that he 
should be kept quiet, Dr. Mayo! spent much time'in seek 
ing to discover an anmwsthetic that should be free from 
these objections and dangers. He began to try experi- 
mente with various vegetable compounds, and atter re- 
peated combinations and changes, both as to kind and 
proportions, the vegetable anmathetic was discovered in 
April, 1888. 

t works like a charm, being applicable to all classes 
and conditions, to the child as well as the adult, and 
to the most delicate and sensitive woman as well as te 
the strong and hardy man; also to persons having a ten- 
dency to heart affection and pulmonary diseases, and In 
every case the patient returns quickly to sensibility and 
perfect comfort. 

Tt has since been used in over 1.000.000 operations sne- 
cessfully and in severe surgical operations, It is crowned 
with brilliant success, and is pronounced perfectly mene 
effective and reliable. None of the objectionable teatare 
peculiar to other anmeathetics present themselves, 
Endorsed by the leading surgeons, physicians and den- 
tists throughout the world. 

Below we give a few of our testimonials from some of 
Boston's most prominent surgeons. 


STATEMENT OF DR. THORNDIKE. 


Roston, Auguat 15. wAN 
This certifies that T removed in the back of Mr. J 
Moore a tumor weighing two pounds and three- é Ad, 


Tt was situated over the left scapula. The time occupied 
in removing it, and in dressing the wound, was twenty- 
two minutes. The patient was tinsensible during the 
whole operation, and came out from the influence of the 
anmsthetic speedily and perfectly, without nausea or an 
ill effects. The agent used was prepared by Dr. U. 
Mayo, the dentist, who claims that it is a new discovery 
ofhis own. “I ‘constder oe anesthetic the safest the 
world has yet seen.’ . H. Tuorypres, M. D., 
92 Boylston Bt. 
A DELICATE CASE, 
K. Mayo: 


ear Bir—I wish to express to you the pleasure and 
en resatisfaction afforded me by your administration of 
the Vegetable Anmathetic in the case of the infant seven 
months old upon which I operated at your office yester- 
day. Although it occupied over fifteen minutes, you kept 
the. child insensible to pain. With the advantage of per 
fect safety and entire absence of disagreeable after effects 
the Vegetable Anmsthetic certainly ought to be pre 
toany other. I thank you for the opportunity of testing 
and proving its merits. 
Yours truly, 

L. A. PHILLIPS, M.D., 

165 Boy|ston street, "Boston, 


BooTusy SURGICAL Hospira. 
This is to certify that at the request of the patient Dr. 
U. K. Mayo came to my ‘private hospital and adminis- 
tered the Boston Vegetable Vapor to a patient on whom I 
opened”up and washed out utroperitoneal abscess. 
The patient was under the anmwsthetic for about 9 


Dr. U. 





minutes. It worked to the entire satisfaction of the 
patient and myself. ALONZO ROOTHBY, M. D., 

No. 1 Worcester aquare. 
DR. U. K. MAYO, 


Dear fir—It gives me great pleasure to acknowl) 
you the wonderful effects of your angwsthetic whic 
administered to my wife during a very severe s 
operation of a recent date. During @#n operation of 
twenty-two minutes she was perfectly free from pain 
Soon as the operation was over she awoke as from «a 
quiet sleep, without any of the {ll effects we see produced 
by ether. It is just that I should state that on (wo firmer 
occasions an attempt was made to administer ether to 
her and both times with serious results; the last time 
came near being fatal, she remaining in a partial state ot 
asphyxia for 48 hours and under the care of one of our 
best surgeons. After seeing the effect producod upon my 
wife In her feeble condition I consider the “Vegetabe 
Anesthetic” perfectly safe under fall cireumstances and 
must ere long supersede all other anesthetics. 
H. BR. THAYER, M. D 


DR. U. KE. MAYO 

This is to certify that I was present during a su 
operation of a serious character performed at Booth 
Surgical Hospital, in which Dr. Mayo’s “Vegetable isas- 
thetic,” was very successfully applied. Anwmesthesia was 
complete, and the patient omeroane no raven Mf nor Bey 
Me e ects.” AVID THA 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


REMOVAL. 


TO OUR PATRONS AND FRIENDS: 


The EXTENSIVE ALTERATIONS in 
the FRONT OF OUR BUILDING has 
rendered OUR ROOMS TOO DARK 
and unsuitable for fine Dental oper- 
ations.. We will, therefore, about 
November 1, open another office at 
1450 TREMONT STREET, at which we 
will be pleased to see our patrons 
-—— |and friends. Thanking you for 
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Used | | past favors. and soliciting a con- 


\tinuance of the same, we are yours 
respectfully, 


“ret\27 EQUITABLE BUILDING, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 
THE WORLD'S DESIRE. A Novel. 

Haggard and Andrew Lang. 
| Harper & Brothers. Price, 35c. 


New York: 


OClO 
before the Brook 
ton: James 1. 


e 





By H. Rider | o¢ 


OLOGY. Popular Lectures and Discussions | 
n Ethical 7 hans Bow 
est. Price, ¢ 


DRS. BRANDE & SOULE. 
New Enaland Dental Parlors.) 


| The best $3.00 Hat in Boston at L. B. ¥LETCH 
‘| ER{& CO.'8, 70] Boviston St. | 


the suffering from Contractions or Swellings. | | 
Gripes or Cramps, in man or beast—this Hing | 

aim alwayscures. Yachtmen and Horse- | (Ne 

| mem, remember thename: MINARD’S LINI- 


MEN 
Lar; pottles on 25 cents. Sold by 
\ G45. Prepared by NELSON & C 
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A CLORIOUS 
‘OLD HUNDRED 


In October, 1889, The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company ot New 
York reached and passed the point 
at which its total cash payments 


DEATH CLAIMS 


Alone amounted to, 


One Hundred Millions 
of Dollars, 


No other beneficent institution 
in the world has ever accom- 
plished like results. 


0. A. HOPKINS, General Agen, 


COMPANY’S BUILDING, 


95 MILK ST., BOSTON, 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PusT OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS lec. 31, 1889....920,660,563.55 
LIA BILITIBS.....eccee cones 18,104,793.66 


$2,555,768.80 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
lssued atthe old life rate premium. 


Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sut- 
render and pald-up insurance values to which the 
insured ta entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphiets, rates and values for any age sent o1 
application to the Company's Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
408. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst.-Sec. 


A Safe Investment ! 
$10,000 


6 per cent Ten-year Corvoration Bonds, 
In Denominations of 
® 8 


$1,000 EACH, 
issued by 
The North Topeka Electric Light & Power Co., 
Capital Invested, $25,000. 
The only plant in North Topeka. 


Are a4 Incandescent Light. 
For further particulars, address, 


The United States Savings Bank, 
Wm, C. Knox, Pres, + OPEKA, KANSAS. 


GREENWOOD’S FINISHING SCHOOL 
—OF— 


SHORTHAND 


— AND— 


TYPEWRITING 


Is a thoroughly practical institution, where a 
Shorthand education can be secured in as short a 
time as is consistent with the conditions of the pup!) 
ntering. We make a specialty of a correspon dence 


SCHOOL AT HOME. 


This department receives careful attention and 
we can give pupils a complete course in the ele. 
meutary principles of Shorthand and Ty pewriting 
without the expense of leaving theirhome. After 
w month's work in our Finishing Department, will 
be sufficient for actual) work. We secure good 
positions for all competent graduates and guaran- 
ag Es ae yyw me , soi Oe a bic 

@are general agen ‘or Stenogra and 
Typewriting Literature and Supplies. We solicit 
your patro! . Send . Address, 
mentioning this paper, 


S. G. GREENWOOD, _ 
61 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


LINIMEN 


Eaxyry OT 


ted by an Old Family Physician in 1810 


aoc eer erm 
Bod. orere: Refaticn ame Wack = Cu = 
and Bre *, Relieves all Cramps ard Chitle like 
Bee Sold oS FOHNBON & 00. Boston, Mass 


GRIFFITH'S CO. — 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 


All the new and improved Troy machines enable 
us to execute every description of Laundry work 
in a most satisfactory manner. 


OUR SPECIALTY: 


SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Etc. 





‘ 5 5 . 
Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothing 
Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equal to new. Ala 
Senc. for team to cali. Upwariis o: 
40 Branch «offices located throughout the city 
proper, Brookline, Jamaica Piain and Dorchester 
Griffith’s Steam Laundry Co., 
175 Dudley Street. 
Telephone No. 4531-3., 
E. M. DonNELLY, (late of Hotel Flower). 
I. ANDRESEN, successors of Dr. M. J. Clark, 13 
Winter Street, Room 3. 
; ’ 
sowe. WATER BUGS 
SATPNLG 
S oy —AND— 
Clear them out with ow 
KRXTEKMINA TOR 
. No dust. No troubleto use. 
money refunded. 50c, By 
mail " 
BARNARD & co, 
459 Washington st. 
JACK KENISON, Chiropodist, for the last 
twenty-five years with Dr. P. Kenison, has opened 
a room at 266 Washington St, cor, Water, 
where he will attend personally, from 8 A. M. till 
7P. M. 
Cc 
Cure for Consumption ! 
Cure for Catarrh ! 
Cure for Coughs! 
Pitsgerald’s Membrane Cure is th 
most reliable Remedy ever made known 
the public. Itis now the leading specific u 
ly: Coughs, Colds, Catarrh and Consumption 
Diseases of the Eye, har, Throat and Lungs, 
ess, B itis, Asthma, Canker 
Croup, Hay Fever, Pneumonia, and al) Pul. 
monary Diseases, and a 
Sure Cure for Consumption 
Sold by all Druggists. 
For Pamphlets and Testimonials, address 
MEMBRANE CURE CO., 


engpen venting cae naphtha cleans'ng. 
Send all orders to 
Offiilce Hours, 9 a.m’, to 6 p. m. 
ROACHES. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
next door to Journal office, for business men 
Membrane Cure. 
Cure for Colds! 
to this date fon the following diseases, name. 
Hoarseness, Loes of Voice, Dryness of Throa 
$1 per bottle; @ bottles for $5. 
Allston, Mass. 


Cc 





MMONWEALTH. — 





GRANITE. 


IRONWARE, 


x@~ RECOMMENDED BY THE LEADING CHEMISTS OF THE WORLD. 
SOLD EVERY WHERE. 


‘BOSTON 


‘|Leather and Rubber Repair Shop, 


63 ELM STREET. 

All khinds’of Custem Boots and Shoes Made to Measure. 

PRICE LIST FOR LEATHER WORK: 

Tapping Men’s Roots, 50c.; heeling 25c. Tapping Boys’ Boots, t5c.; 

Heeling, 20c. Tapping Women's ts, 45c.; Heeling, 20c. Tapping 

Misses’ Boots, 46c.; Heeling, l5c. 

All kinds of fine hand.sewed Repairiug. 

All kinds of Kubber Boots and Overshoes 

repaired at short notice and warranted. Rub- 

ber Soles applied to leather Boots. 
| A lot of Sample Shoes, 

FOR S a Shop-Worn ts and 

Shoes, a lot of shoes that have been repaired 

and not called for. Also a lot of Misfits. 

All kinds of Men's and Roys’ Boots and 

Shoes at very Low Prices. A specialty 

made of Men's Heavy Goods for Sportsmen,’ Drivers,’andjothers who require them 


GEO. A. DREW, =" ““astcbsese'eosves” “"* ™ 


i reeeeneemnene 





Dr. James M. Solomon,*Jr.’s Botanical Medical Institute 
75 Court St. (Scollay Sq.), Boston, Mass. 


INDIAN BOTANICAL REMEDIES 


Roots, Herbs, Gums and Barks chiefly used. Dr. Solomon treats al! Crom 
Disgases, makes a specialty of LUNG frRousB CANCERS, TUMORS, EPiLer 
TIC FITS, RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, ST. VITUS DANCE, SPINAL (COMPLAINTS, 
HEMORRHAGE OF LUNGS. ECZEMA and all SKIN DIsRAsEs, Kivney AX 
LIVER TROUBLES and a'l |ISEASES OF THE BLOOD. PILES and FisTULa cured 
without the use of the knife and cure guaranteed. Consultativn {rec. 





“CARPETS BUSTIN CARPET CLEANING Ot 
8 AND 10 HUNNEMAN ST,, BOSTON, 


Orders by Mail or Telephone 125-4, Roxbery 


Taken up, Cleaned, Fitted 
and Re-laid ip the best 
manner by Experienced 


Workmen. 
Also Taking Up, Sewing and Laying 


BROWN, RILEY & CO. 
BANKERS [AND BROKERS 


9 CONGRESS STREET AND 4 CONGRESS SQUARE. 


Orders in Stecks and Bends in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Saltimort 
A. L. BROWN, w.J. RILEY, 
Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y.Stock Ex. | Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y. Coton” 


ROMAN ANEMONES 


To be tound only at 


CALDER’S FLOWER STOR: 


. 


D. HARRELL, 
TAILOR. 


21 ELM ST., BOSTON. 


Gentiemen’s Overcoats, Coats, Pants, Vests, &c., 
leaned, dyed and repaired on reasonable terms. 





Cc 


Lacties’ Sacques a specialty. 


_38 Boviston Street. Hotel Pelbss 





EASY WHEN FIRST WORN 
AND UNTIL WORN OUT. 


Sold in Boston only at Our Six Crawford Shoe Stores: 


THE CRAWFORD 


No. 611 Washington St.; Under United States Hotel; No. 38 Park Squat? 
No. 45 Green St.; No. 56 Main St. (Charlestown District); No. 2164 Was 
inaton St. ‘Roxburv District.) 





